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Many years ago , great-grandfather Amelio created a 
recipe for an all natural pizza. It was so good, our family has 
followed it ever since. 

Use only choice ingredients. Then season them with basil, 
parsley, black pepper, salt and oregano. 

But what's equally important is what we dont add. No 
artificial additives or preservatives. Amelio didn't need them. 
And neither do you. 



If you prefer the natural things in life, try Amelio's award winning, all 
natural pizza. 

It's the best tasting pizza. Pure and simple. 

To our way of thinking, an additive is a negative. 



3565 Lome Ave. 
845-8396 



201 Milton 
845-0050 



Not a Chain. 

A Locally Owned and Operated Independent. 



3407 Peel 
corner Sherbrooke 
Shangrila Hotel 
Mon.- Fri.: 8:30 am - 6 pm 



Copying, Binding, Fax Service, 
Student Rates, Self Service, 
Thesis, Colour Copies, 
Resumes, 

Transparencies 

844-5910 



I Extra Special SALON RALPH Extra Specialj 

Women's & Men's Hair Stylists 

Penn 
$25 

with coupon w, i 

Shampoo, cut, , j 

I $10 for him • wash, & blow dry • $15 for her 

1680 Sherbrooke i 
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SALON DE COIFFURE JOVEN 

(near McGill) 

Welcoma Students, Profs & Personnel. 



MEN 

Includes: 

•WASH 

•CUT 

• BLOWDRY 






Free Coffee with haircut. 



HILLÉL JEWISH CAMPUS CENTRE 
THIS WEEK 



OPEN GENERAL MEETING 

Tomorrow, 5:30 p.m. 

Find Out what we’re all about 




Professor Morton Weinfeld, 
Department of Sociology, McGill 
Wednesday, October 6, 12:30 p.m. 

“Thinking About 
Anti-Semitism: Trends and 
Interpretations” 



3460 STANLEY 
For more info: 845-91 71 



A Constituent 
Agency ol 
Federation C J A 
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The Montreal General Hospital Foundation is seeking articulate, 
personable students to communicate the Hospital's needs to former 
and potential donors by telephone. 



shifts: 10:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

6:30 - 9:30 p.m. 

2 shifts / week required 
(Monday - Friday) 
Ocober 25th - November 19tk 
$6.00/bour 



previous telemarketing 
experience preferred, 
file MGfl foundation is 
located at 1650 Cedar Avenue 
Jo arrange (or an interview, 
please call Cynda heward at 
934-8230 



EASY RIDE 

tAe can, pool <sxpdtem\ 

sfe best UKZty to 

a yetauum! 
âAane a, 'tide & 
otwe auutecp 

Toronto $25 », 

Ottawa $10 3 

Québec $1 5 " 

New York $65' 

Free Membership) 

{ t TD fëequined) 

@eM Tlaev! 

987-9615 

15575 St. Zauiatt Suite #223\ 
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McGill students don’t normally fit in with the atmosphere of les 
Montréalais. In a City distinguished by its rich French culture, McGill 
students have usually been percieved by Montréalers as a group of 
culturally narrow anglos who party on Crescent and think the the 
world ends on the east side of St. Laurent. 

Well, if you take a stroll east past the Main the earth doesn’t fall off 
and Montréal’s joie de vivre definitely extends beyond the Toronto- 
esque ‘culture’ of Crescent and downtown. 

Montréal competes with Paris and New York for world renown, yet 
escapes from their monolithic proportions. Granted, political changes 
have strained Montréal’s cosmopolitain atmosphere, but it remains 
the most distinct city in Canada. 

Montréal was and is the geateway for a huge proportion of 
Canada’s immigrants; giving it a cultural heritage richer than any 
other. 

Flip through the issue and discover the diverse communities in city, 
meetthe homeless youth, find out how you could make the difference 
in the election or check out Montréal at a Glance — the two page 
photo essay in the middle. 

Yeah, we know, Toronto and Vancouver have their highlights too, 
but this issue is designed to give you the broadest picture of 
Montréal: to show you the good and bad of what makes this city so 
distinct from all the rest. 

— Damion Stodola 



by Liz Unna 



see Blvd. de Maisonneuve 



Photo Essay — The Daily’s photography set out to capture 
Montréal on film. 

see Blvd. Saint-Laurent 

Montreal's artifacts in ruins— A look into how and when the 
city chooses to protect and preserve its heritage, 
by Damion Stodola 

see rue Amherst 

In our neighbourhood — A look at living in the Ghetto and its 
history. 

by Peter King 

see rue Milton 

Multiplicity In the Muslim Community — A feature 
designed to shed light on a frequently misinterpreted community, 
by Afra Jalabi 

see Ave. du Parc 



Jewish diversity finds a home In Montréal - A feature on 
the diversity and history of the lewish community in Montréal, 
by Lisa Grushcow 

rue Saint-Urbain 

Tripping on History — better than any drug-induced trip, a 
new interactive musuem could bring you back to see Mont réal’s history. 

by Peter King 

see rue Saint-Denis 

Clu borama — A user friendly guide to themost unique clubs and 
dance-floors in Montréal, 
by Kissy LaRue 

see rue Saint-Denis 



X-Press — the uniniatiated are introduced to Montréal’s under- 
ground and out of the way alternative press. So get rid of that Gazette 
subscription, there’s a lot more out there if you know where to find it. 
by Robin Nelnsteln 

see rue Mount-Royal 

Social Housing in Montréal — gives a complete view of 
government inaction towards those who need a roof over their heads, 
by Jason Prince 

see rue Mount-Royal 

It's queer In Montréal -a feature on living gay in Montréal and 
having fun. 

by Chlstopher Carter 
SEE RUE PAPINEAU 
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Students and the balance of 
power in St. Henri-Westmount 



by Damion Stodola fir Zack Taylor 

If you live west of the Main and east of Decarie prepare 
yourself for a tough time as candidates from the entire 
spectrum fight for your vote. 

Why? Students living in the riding ofSt Henri-Westmount 
which includes the area around McGill could make the 
crucial difference for the winning candidate. 

Under the new electoral laws, students studying here from 
outside Montréal have the option ofvoting either here or at 
home. If students vote in one direction or another, they 
could prove to be a potent force on October 25. 

Deceptive Averages 

The twelve candidates in the riding of St. Henri- 
Westmount have to battle a demographic legacy which 
makes this riding one of the most volatile in Québec 

In addition to the McGill Ghetto, the electoral stewpot of 
St. Henri-Westmount is made up of two other identifiable 
districts: Westmount and St. Henri. 

It is a riding of deceptive averages. According to 1 988 data, 
the average family income is $54,500, yet over 30 per cent of 
residents officially fall into the low-income category. 

Skewing the income figure upwards are Westmounters, 
who ironically make up only one quarter of the riding’s 
80,000 people. According to a report released this summer, 
residents of Westmount boast the wealthiest postal code in 
the nation. 

Compare this $54,500 average with the median, or middle 
family income figure at roughly $34,000, and you can see the 
actual riding income brackets. 

One would think this economic disparity would be fertile 
ground for a class-based party like the NDP, but in 1 988 they 
only captured 13 per cent of the vote. 

This may be due to the general perception in Québec that 
the NDP is a western or anglophone party. It may also result 
from the lack of organized labour support in the province. 



In 1988 the real race in St Henri-Westmount was 
between the Liberals and the Tories. The close battle was 
evident when incumbent Liberal David Berger won by 927 
votes, only 2.3 per cent of the total number of votes cast. 

What tnis split will mean on October 25 is a different 
story. 

New Factors: the emergence of protest parties 

Since 1988, the electoral landscape has drastically 
changed. In adding the Bloc Québeçois and other non- 
establishment parties to the electoral gumbo, there is 
potential to radically change the way Canadians are gov- 
erned. 

Canadians are, now more than ever, frustrated with the 
establishment parties and their inability to provide for 
individual and collective needs. This frustration factor 
may provide a window for the new “protest” parties — if 
their policies are seen to be credible. 

With such a diversity of ideologies and platforms pre- 
sented — classical liberalism to populism — everyone is 
sure to find a voice. 

The Bloc, riding high on provincial media polls, could 
take the riding’s francophone vote away from the Tories, 
profiting from the language and class division between 
Westmount and St-Henri. 

If Westmounters vote as a block also, the students in the 
Ghetto could decide who wins. It’s a chance to get student 
concerns from one of Canada’s major universities to be 
heard in Parliament. 

Rather than scatter the student vote across the country, 
students could have an influence on the political process, 
a power long denied by the system. 

All statistics and figures from the Canadian Almanac of 
Politics, 1991. 



Perez can't see 
past the Bloc 

Promises no Tory 
cutbacks to social 
programs 

by Dave Everett 

Alain Perez, the PC candidate for St. 
Henri-Westmount, officially launched the 
mud-slinging campaign against the Bloc 
Québécois and their candidate, Eugénia 
Romain. He criticized them for failing to 
actively participate in the campaign race. 

“What they’re doing as a party is a dis- 
grace. They’re hiding their candidate,” said 
Perez. 

Perez made these comments following a 
debate held on Wednesday at the McGill 
Law Faculty. Only three of 11 candidates 
were present — the Liberals, theConserva- 
tives and the NDP. 

“She was not at the debate today. They 
[Alliance Québéc and the law faculty] in- 
vited anybody from the Bloc 
Québécois...any of the 75 candidates and 
they were told that none of them would be 
available,” said Perez. 

Perez further accused the Bloc of run- 
ning a candidate in the riding just to 
strengthen their popularity vote. Perez 
doesn’t think the Blochasawinningchance 
despite the fact the area is about 40 per cent 
french and working class. 

Aiming for a Tory breakthrough in the 
traditionally Liberal riding, Perez empha- 
sized the alienation afflicting both com- 
munities together. 

At the same time, Perez acknowledges 
the effects dassand language have in alien- 
ating the communities in the riding. “They 
represent what Montreal has,..the best to 
offer and the worst to show.” 

“The Westmount part of the riding feels 
very alienated [in regards] to their future in 
Quebec and they're seeing their children 



A New Kid 

by Anoush Terjanian 

Eugénia Romain is not a quintessential 
Béquiste. 

She poses an interesting dilemma for 
voters who perceive Bloc Québécois mem- 
bers as cold, calculating sovereigntists. 

A Haitian nurse, Romain’sbiggestdrcam 
is that “mutual respect” transcend provin- 
cial and federal boundaries. “When I draw 
blood from a patient, its always the same 
red blood”, she said. 

Romain’s second distinctive feature is 
her gender: she is one of only ten women 
candidates running for the Bloc, and one of 
only two women running for thcSt. Henri- 
Westmount riding. 

Chances arc, however, you’ve never 
heard of Mme. Romain. The BQ has not 
been visible in the St. Henri-Westmount 
billboard war yet, and there is no question 
that Romain’s absence from last week’s all- 
candidates debate organised by Alliance 

René Levésque E. 



leave and their community melt away," 
said Perez. “Ifwehave one more exodus of 
the size we had in the 1970's, the city will 
die.” 

“The south of the riding has been ex- 
cluded from the prosperity of this country. 
They have been for many, many years,” 
said Perez. 

Perez said St-Henri’s economic suffer- 
ing stems from Greater Montreal’s lack of 
community co-ordination and city mis- 

for the Bloc 



Québec only exacerbated this problem. 

According to Romain, Lucien Bouchard, 
leader of the Bloc Québécois, advised her 
not to attend the debate. Is it that this ex- 
Bourassite could not be trusted to ad- 
equately toe the party line? 

Romain is nebulous in her definition of 
‘sovereignty’, the backbone of the Béquiste 
platform. “Sovereignty is something which 
the people of Québec must vote on...our 
priority is putting Québec first in Parlia- 
ment," she said. 

Romain has not, however, forgotten her 
constituency. She has spent most of her 
time campaigning among the poor and 
unemployed of “Little Burgundy”, an area 
hard hit by the recession. 

Her connections with the Haitian com- 
munity as well as her volunteer work at the 
Tyndale-St.Georgecommunitycentremay 
garner some votes. 



management rather than federal 
irresponsibilty. 

Although Perez focused on deficit re- 
duction, he said a Tory government would 
preserve social programs. 

“No social programs will be cut,” Perez 
promised. He maintains that the federal 
deficit can be reduced and social programs 
maintained by eliminating government 
waste and inefficiency. 



This is as good as it gets. Although the St. 
Henri district comprises over half the popu- 
lation in the riding, Westmounters tend to 
turn out in greater numbers to vote. 

Romain insists shedoes have something 
to offer the mostly anglo-conservative vot- 
ers in Westmount. “They share the Bloc’s 
anger towards the doubling of services and 
taxes, the rich of Westmount also hate 
paying two taxes." 

The Bloc Québécois is in itself a party 
born of anger. It was formed in May 1990, 
when Lucien Bouchard and three other 
Québec MPs quit the Conservative Party in 
disgust at the failure of the Meech Lake 
Accord. 

“A New Party for the Decisive Step” 
states the party’s two principal aims: to 
defend Québec’s interests in the federal 
scene, and to promote Québec’s political 



The PC platform he supports does 
not propose any major job-creation 
policy, as the party rejects such a meas- 
ureas economically infeasibleand unre- 
alistic in the face of deficit reduction. 

Perez is critical of David Berger, the 
Liberalincumbant, for takinga personal 
stand against the Charlottetown accord. 
Last year, the constituency voted ‘Yes’ in 
the referendum while Berger cam- 



sovereignty. 

Critics see the Bloc’s sovereigntist goals 
as irreconciable with their bid for seats in 
Parliament. 

Oddly enough, for Romain, the Bloc’s 
aims are not inconsistent with the federal 
system. “I love Canada, we all love Canada, 
but it is time to put Québec first.” 

Until October 25, the challenge for the 
BQ will be to prove they are a credible party 
with constructive aims and a real ability to 
advance Québec’s interests in the House of 
Commons. ( 

Romain’s challenge, on the other hand, 
is to prove she is more than just a token 
puppet-candidatè, shunted to an 
unwinnable riding. 

If only the BQ leadership could see be- 
yond the expediency of her ‘politically cor- 
rect’ candidacy. 
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Are the NDP still running 
in Québec? 

Candidate Ann Elbourne sticks to 



the ideal (ist) campaign 

by Damion Stodola 

Hounded in protest of the established 
Grits andTories, the NDP has emerged and 
reemerged as Canada’s perennial third 
party, never garnering more than 15 
per cent of the popular vote. 

Unable toconvince people it can win an 
election, the NDP has always faced an infe- 
riority complex, consistently electing pro- 
vincial governments but never able to cut 
into the big cheese of Ottawa. 

The NDP now suffers from extreme 
regionalism, incapable of garnering much 
support east of Windsor. 

Especially in Québec, the NDP has oc- 
cupied the electoral nether-regions. While 
this can be partially attributed the national 
question, Elbournebelievesthereare higher 
goals. 

“Even in Québec the NDP has things 
that need to be heard,” says Elbourne. “One 
of the major issues is the uncertainty of the 
recession and unemployment and people 
who don't have secure jobs. People have a 
lot of training and yet still can’t get a solid 
well-paid job.” 



Elbourne played down the importance 
of Québec nationalism in her riding, saying 
economic and social stresses were more on 
the minds of average citizens. This despite 
the fact the riding is 39 per cent french and 
working class (the target group of the Bloc 
Québécois). 

“The people I meet in central Montréal 
don’t strike me as very nationalist,” says 
Elbourne. “I know and work with a lot of 
french people and I just don’t meet the 
rabid natonalists you seem to get in 
Chicoutimi and outside Montréal. I think 
on the whole we’re learning to live with 
each other in Montreal." 

Elbourne also stressed the role the NDP 
has played in establishing social programs 
for the country. Medicare, originally an 
NDP idea, came about after pressure from 
the NDP in opposition. 

“The NDP is an important voice and 
should be heard,” says Elbourne. “We’ve 
always been a minority government but a 
great deal has been accomplished because 
of that." 

Shealso criticises the Liberal “Red Book" 



for having incorporated many NDP ideas 
the party introduced in February. In addi- 
tion to developing infrastructure and cre- 
atingNationai Investment Funds, theNDP 
also suggestd a 2 per cent tax on businesses 
to support and develop worker training 
programs. 

Given the antagonism levelled at the 
Rae, Harcourt, and Romanow provincial 
governments, of Ontario, British Colum- 
bia and Saskatchewan respectively, 
Elbourne admits she’s got a tough job in 
convincing people to vote NDP. 

So many peopieare used to theminority 
status of the party, they see its usefulness in 
that capacity. Should the NDP come to 
power, many feel they would simply move 
more to the center and become as indistin- 
guishable ideologically from the “estab- 
lishment” parties as they are from each 
other. 

In response to the other candidates she 
says “Berger is a politician, Perez is a busi- 
nessman and I’m a middle aged woman 
and a good listener.” 



See no evil, hear 
no evil, speak no 
evil 

National Party of Canada candi- 
date Louise Pilon 

by Zack Taylor 

Founded in reaction to last October’s 
referendum on the Charlottetown Accord, 
the National Party of Canada sounds early 
Trudeau Liberal, smells Broadbent NDP, 
and looks like a travelling Ross Perot 
townhall meeting. Ifanything, they’re Lib- 
eral Plus, with a populist NDP veneer. 

The feel-good vagueness of the National 
Party aside, Mrs. Pilon is working out of 
one interest. 

“I’d like my children and my grandchil- 
dren to have a country that they can be 
proud of, a country where they can work, 
to have the benefits of a good life; that is a 
strong Canada.” 

Among other things, they are commit- 
ted to an activist economic policy that 
smacks of the Liberal “Red Book” — regu- 
lating foreign investment, stimulating the 
economy through creative spending, and a 
fair tax system. 

lumping on the bandwagon, they have 
promised to abolish the GST, but who 
knows how they’re going to close the rev- 
enue gap. Borrowing a page out of the 
NDP, they see a full employment economy 
in the wings. 

Perhaps most applicable to St. Henri- 
Westmount arc their approaches to feder- 
alism and education. 

Facing “weak tea” federalist candidates 
in the Blocand some of the less mainstream 
candidates, and the uncertain ramifications 
of a PC or Liberal government, the Na- 
tional Party takes holding the country to- 
gether, equality of provinces and a strong 
Ottawa as articles of faith. 

The National Party candidate in 
St.Hcnri-Westmount Louise Pilon finds a 
great interest in the party among 
francophone voters. Francophones, she 
says, are “starting to show an interest be- 
cause a lot of things are coming out in 
regards to other political parties ... and 
most French Canadians are not for inde- 
pendence or for separation." 

“Francophones are disillusioned with 
most governments, and they are looking 
for an alternative, whether it be us or an- 
other party.” 

As for education policy, they want to 
implement frcctuitionatalllevelsàl’Europe 
and eliminate drop-outs through a com- 
plete reappraisal of the education system. 
How they’re going to do this is a mystery, as 
education is constitutionally under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. 

When questioned on this, Louise Pilon 
is honest in that she had no answers: “I 
would lie to you by saying I know exactly 
how they’re going to do it, ... the policy on 
education is not completely elaborated.” 

She sees the student vote in the riding as 
very important. Inbecominginvolvcd with 
the National Party, she told the Daily that 
she wanted to overcome students’ cyni- 
cism, saying that students are “important 
people who should be listened to.” 

A mother of two, Mrs. Pilon has never 
been involved in politics before beyond 
municipal work and school trustee elec- 
tions. She seems to be motivated by a re- 
freshing idealism and honesty. 

She refused to comment on her oppo- 
nents, saying simply “I would reserve my 
opinion on that one; I don’t really know 
these [people] ... it’s not really in my line of 
thinking to attack these people to begin 
with ” 

René Levésque W. 




Marxist-leninist 

Arnold August hopes to change system 

by Damio Stodola 



big on students 



Educated at . .Gill in the late sixties 
and founder of the Political Science Stu- 
dents’ Association, Marxist-Leninist can- 
didate Arnold August has always been in- 
volved in giving students a voice. 

Now running on a federalist, hint — 
of— Meech, soci. ist platform, August is 
trying to change the system and insists 
students have a say on what goes on in 
Ottawa. 

“People don’t want to give a blank 
cheque to a government making decisions 
behind dosed doors,” said August. 

His candidacy rests with the renewal of 
the political process and system. August 
maintains people do not have asay in what 
is derided in Ottawa. “We’re calling for the 
renewal of democracy,” said August. 

Canada’s established partieshave traded 
off power so often since 1867 that the ac- 
tual electoral system is dominated by the 
Tories and the Grits. August maintains this 
has convinced people they can only partici- 
pate in the political process if they vote for 

Monday, October 4, 1993 



the “old” parties. 

Part of the problem, he said, is the Cana- 
da’s Election Act which allows the estab- 
lished parties to dominate the television 
and radio waves. 

August wants to amend the Elections 
Act by eliminating financial restraints and 
allowing equal air-time for all parties. 

“Basically, I’m saying no money should 
be spent,” said August. 

He also maintains ridings should be 
able to recall their elected cand idates shou Id 
s/henotfollowthrough on their campaign. 

August said electoral history has shown 
us governments are elected without spe- 
cific mandates. A perfect example is the 
Free Trade issue with Mulroney. 

This measure would allow citizens re- 
course if their candidate flip — flopped on 
issues. August also wants citizens to be able 
to present legislation should their candi- 
date refuse to do so. 

“Parties should facilitate the process for 
citizens to be heard,” said August. 

In an effort to give citizens the power to 
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mandate the government, August also pro- 
posed acallforbindingreferendumson the 
direction of the economy. 

On the national question, August feels 
parties like the Bloc only ghetto— ize the 
province. “We want to promote all culture 
and all languages,” said August. “We will 
guarantee all rights and duties to all citi- 
zens.” 

August feels the Québec question could 
be best dealt with entrenching Québec’s 
nationhood and right to self-determina- 
tion in a constitution. 

“Unlike Charlottetown or Mecch-Lake, 
we would constitutionally define all citi- 
zens in Québec as Quebeckers and as Cana- 
dians,” said August. 

While maintaining Québec should re- 
main part of Canada, August said should 
Québeckers decide to leave, they can. But 
by defining all citizens and Québeckers as 
Canadian and guaranteeing them their own 
culture and language, August believes 
Canada can develop a nationalism of its 
own. 
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Montreal's Black 

Population 

Ci.t 1 r> 1 _ 1 iL-1 1 1 r m 



n 1606 Samuel de Champlain reached the shores 
of Canada and and established what presently constitutes 
Montréal. On his third visit Champlain was accompanied 
by a young Black explorer and interpretar from Portugal. 
His name was Mathew Da Costa. 

Previously living in Portugal, Da Costa served as an 
interpreter of Acadian Micmac for the Champlain entou- 
rage. Where he learned Micmac is a mystery to this day, but 
it is reasonable to assume that he had previously visited the 
Americas long enough to pick up the language and to be 
acquainted with the indigenous inhabitants. 

Though Da Costa is the first recorded person of African 
descent to visit the Americas, there is evidence to suggest 
that Africans had crossed the Atlantic on ships from the 
West Coast of Africa in the 14th century. 

We have to wait another 25 years before we hear of 
another Black person in Québec history. By 1628 slavery 
had become an institution in Canada. Oliver Lejeune from 
the Bast African island of Madagascar was the first slave we 
know of to arrive in Montréal. 

He arrived in New France with the invading Kirke 
Brothers. He was the slave of David Kirke who sold him to 
Olivier Le Tardif, head clerk of the French colony and one 
of the collaborators with the British. 

By 1685 slavery had become a fact of life in Montréal. 
TheCorfe Noire, supposedly to improve the conditions of 
slaves, gave formal legal status to slavery. Any slaves that 
attempted to escape would have their ears cut off. If they 
tried to escape again their arms were amputated. If they 
attempted to escape a third time they were executed. 

The ‘benign’ slavery that is often said to have existed in 
Canada was far from benign. 

In 1689 King Lous XI V of France granted permission to 
the merchant and clergy classes to import slaves. In fact, it 
was the Roman Catholic Church that provided the justifi- 
cation for slavery in Canada. The Church’s doctrine held 
that “the spiritual nature of the slave transcended his tem- 
porary status.” 

In 1734, Marie-Joseph Angélique, then a slave, attempted 
to escape. When her predators had her trapped she lit a fire 
in difiance, burning down 46 buildings, close to half of 
Montréal. 

When she was eventually captured she was tortured, 
paraded in a scavenger wagon with a burning torch in her 
hand and then hanged. She was then publically burned on 
a stake and had her ashes scattered in the wind. 

Slavery continued for about 71 more years before it 
declined. Economically, slavery wasinefficient in New France 
as the colony depended on the fur trade. In any case, it was 
not the result of religious values or the morality on the part 
of the slave owners that led to its decline. Slavery was just 
not economically viable here. 

During the American War of Independence some Blacks 
loyal to England migrated to the Mariti mes and Montréal in 
order to avoid being persecuted by the American revolu- 
tionaries. Many of these migrants took up farming or 
practiced their trades as carpenters or candlemakers. 

Therccxists littleinformation on Montreal’s Blackpopu- 
lation during between 1824and 1834. After the abolition of 
slavery in 1834 Montréal’s Black population declined as 
Blacks moved away from the city. Some made their way to 
the United States and others to other parts of Canada. 

After the United States Civil War, some Montréal Black 
families that had escaped to Canada on the underground 
railroad moved back to the United States in search of the 
new opportunities that abolition’s "forty acre and a mule” 
policy was supposed to offer. 

In the late 1 9th century Montréal experienced a rebirth 
of its black population due the the establishment of the 
railr oads. Expansion of therailroad lincsbetwcen the United 
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States and Canada meant that a large number of Black 
American railroad workers frequented Montréal, staying in 
the ‘stopover’ housing established by the railroad. 

Unlike the case with American Blacks, Canadian rail- 
road companies gave West Indian and Canadian Blacks 
permanent jobs and inexpensive housing. Statistics are 
unclear for this period as many Haitian and West Indian 
Blacks lived in white households and were thus excluded 
from the Black census. To further confuse matters, many 
American Blacks wre still considered “American citizens" 
even though they were living in Canada for long periods of 
time. 

The influx of Blacks to Montréal alarmed the municipal 
government. Attempts were made by the railroad compa- 
nies to reduce attractiveness to Blacks in their advertise- 
ments. 

A 1 91 0 petition sent to Ottawa eventually resulted in the 
passage of the Immigration Act that year. Bureaucratic 
steps were taken against Blacks visiting Canada as they may 
“attempt to remain in the country permanently.” 

In an attempt to prevent “undesirables” from moving to 
Montréal immigration officials said that Montréal’s cli- 
mate was too cold for Black people. Between 1 887- 1 938 less 
than one per cent of the immigrants allowed into Canada 
were of African descent. 

By the early 20th century however, a number of Black 
clubs gaining membership in Montréal. The Colored 
Womens’ Club opened in 1902, the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association (a ^ 

chapter of the association 

founded by the late Marcus Km 

Garvey) and the Union Con- , > 

gregation Church in 1927. wrSi 

The St. Antoine area was 3K& 

controlled by Black migrants KaJ 

from the United States. They 
opened night clubs, barber 

shops, and other stores. In Ig 

addition, the sportingdistrict 

included Black-owned clubs 

and bars. _ . 

Of the West Indian popu- 

lation, the majority of mi- /.JÆ wv 

grants from this group were f 'ïjrL 
women. Many of these y f -S&A. 
women were educated teach- - 

ers or secretaries. But in % 

Montréal, as in other parts of \ \T\Jr é 

Canada, these women were Wjf 

forced to do domestic work X Yy A . 

and other jobs that white im- JS§L 

migrants would not do. H 



Urban Renewal -j * 

Little Burgundy, the hear» — — — 

of Montréal’s Black commu Matlhew Da Costa 

nity, was ravaged by the forces of urban renewal like so 
many other 

The original boundaries of Little Burgundy, the heart of 
Montréal’s Black community, were at Atwater and Guy on 
the west and east, and from St. Antoine to the Lachine Canal 
on the north and south. During the 1960s the municipal 
government started an extensive urban renewal program in 
the area. They began by buying up much of Burgundy’s 
prime real estate. 

Withineightyearsthegovernmentboughtup75 per cent 
of the land in Little Burgundy, supposedly in an effort to 
improve the housing. Instead, the government demolished 
much of the existing housing without rebuilding. The land 
was then left untouched for years, forcing thousands of 
original inhabitants to find permanent housing elsewhere. 

Herebegan thedeclineofBurgundy’sBlack community. 

Little Burgundy is located right in the heart of down- 
town and represents valuable real estate for commercial 
investors. Between 1968 to 1977 thousands of Blacks were 
either forcibly relocated or voluntarily moved in order to 
avoid the the inconvenience and harassment of the 
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goverment. Most of those displaced eventually settled in 
Côte des Neiges and Notre Dame de Grace where we find a 
large Black presence today. 

Dorothy Williams, author of Blacks In Montreal: 1628 — 
1986, points out that the government’s urban renewal 
program was not the only reason for the for the rapid 
decreasein thenumber ofBlacks in thedowntown area. The 
construction of the Montréal Métro system and the Villa 
Maria Expressway displaced thousands of Blacks. 

Many believe that this was thegovernemt’sintentionsall 
along; to displace downtown Blacks in order to build the 
freeway, Métro, and ‘modernise’ thearea. In fact, it has long 
been felt by many present-day Black inhabitants of Little 
Burgundy that the constant harassment of Black people in 
that area is an effort by the Montré'al governmentto re- 
move the present, much diminuated community from the 
area so the area can be further ‘developed.’ 

Theconcentration of Black people in one major area had 
serious consequences for the community. The historical 
circumstances that brought this community together in 
addition to racial discrimination that excluded Blacks from 
what were considered ‘white institutions’ meant that Blacks 
were forced to develop their community independent, to a 
large degree, of the rest of Montreal. 

Haitians in Montreal 

Between 1963 and 1972, a wave of 3, 539 affluent, highly 
educated Hatians came to Montreal. The majority of them 
found teaching positions in the Montreal school system or 
Quebec’s French universties. Most of these Hatians settled 
in Montreal North and, because of their small numbers and 
social status and education, their presence did not cause 

much friction and they 

adapted easily. Once estab- 
lished, they would move to 
more affluent areas. 

Starting about 1968, a scc- 
■, . ondwaveofHaitiansbeganto 

* settle in Montreal. Thismostly 

7* • creole speaking croup entered 

-y as refugees and also settled in 

the Montreal North area. By 
£ • 1979 there were close to 35, 

000 Haitian in Montreal. 

Between 1976 and 1979 
T-Wav there was high vacancy rate in 

XV the housing units in Montreal 

North. Another group of 

‘L / } x ' Hatians looking for more 

modern housing conditions, 
«•y/ ; move in to replace them. Many 

feel that this influx of Hatians 
L led t0 the mass exodus of 

à "* Québécois from Montreal 

iK a ( North and the absentee land- 

J Y V lords and overt housing dis- 

j •' crimination. 

■JSSr' The inflax of Hatian to the 

“ m area also meant a decline in 

social government services 

and in housing conditions as government funds were di- 
verted to other, more affluent areas. 

Today, Montreal’s Hatiian population comprisea of 50, 
000 people - fifty per cent of Montreal’s Black population. 
Perhaps as a result of the harsh discrimination that most 
Haitians faced in Montreal, they have managed to establish 
a vibrant community. 

In the the North and East sections of Montreal a number 
of Hatian restaurants, shops, grocery stores, record stores, 
travel companies, and other businesses an be found as well 
as a number of clubs. In addition, there are a number of 
Hatian radio shows, both in creole and French. 

Black Writers Congress 

1968 was a very important year for Montreal Black 
population. Black people were fighting for equality and 
independence all over the world and it was no different in 
Montreal. In October of that year the West Indian Associa- 
tion of McGill University organised a Black Writer Congress. 
Though Congresses were being organised since 1965, this 
one was special. 
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I L J I a yor Jean Drapeau’s three decade reign over 
Montréal was driven by dreams of progress and Pharaonic 
monumentalism. Ruling from 1954 to 1957 and then again 
from 1960 to 1986, his reveries continue to bring night- 
mares to our city today. 

No local-level politician in Canadian history has con- 
trolled a city’s destiny as did Montréal’s own seven-term 
autocrat. His form of “guided democracy” and corridor 
politics has left the city with a legacy of white elephant 
projects, crumbling concrete, and uninhabitable 
neighborhoods. 

Mesmerized by symbols of progress and international- 
ism, Drapeau’s ego-driven quest for recognition smashed 
through neighborhoods and impoverished the city’s cof- 
fers. 

Nobody but Drapeau would have tried to bring the Eiffel 
tower to Montréal for Expo ’67. And nobody else would 
have dared to construct the Olympic stadium, his “poem in 
concrete”, either. 

But look at the lasting effects of his regime. 

Take transportation, for example. Drapeau was capti- 
vated by the automobile. While General Motors, Exxon, 
and others were plotting to buyout and eliminate streetcars 
from 45 American cities, Drapeau cleared Montréal streets 
of its own tramway system, giving the automobile free 
reign. Automobile sales tripled in Montréal, while public 

transit was left 
behind. 

Drapeau’s 
automobile fet- 
ish had un- 
sightly effects on 
the face of 
Montréal. En- 
tire parishesand 
neighborhoods 
were smashed to 
pieces to build 
autoroutes like 
the dreaded 
Highway 20. 

By putting 
peopleintocars, 
Drapeau was 
freed from the 
responsibilityof 
maintaining a 



viable public transport system. The city was dominated by 
roads and parking lots — fully 45 percent of Montréal’s 
downtown space waslost to theautomobile. And more than 
317 000 Montréalers used the new roads to flee the down- 
town for the suburbs. 

But Drapeau didn’t seem to want people to live down- 
town anyway. He maintained that it was not the responsi- 
bility of the city to provide housing, arguing that a stadium 
was more important because “you can get people behind 
ballgames”. 

Besides, Drapeau had his eye on big business to fill the 
city with modern office projects. He often dealt with devel- 
opers directly, while pacifying nervous citizens through 
weekly talk-show appearances on local television. 

In all, 32 000 homes were demolished to make way for 
theblock-sized projects that obsessed Drapeau. Half of little 
Burgundy disappeared for land speculation. 70 per cent of 
Centre-Sud residents were forced to leave their homes. 
1200 homes were demolished to make way for the new 
headquartersoftheCBC— thecityflattenedaneighborhood 
for a Crown corporation. 

After Expo ’67, Drapeau found himself searching for a 
second, and more glorious project. Proving that he could 
provide both bread and circuses, he revealed his vision for 
the Montréal Olympics. 

In the posh Hotel 
Power in Paris, Drapeau 
announced his own 
choi ce for the architect for 
the Olympic installations. 

Designed not by Canadi- 
ans but by an Parisian 
friend, Roger Tallibert, 
the Olympic stadium was 
to become Drapeau’s ul- 
timate monument to 
himself and his vision. 

And so it is. The sta- 
dium remains, but as an 
outrageous example of 
mismanagement, corrup- 
tion, and profiteering. At 
SI 8 567.34 per scat, the 
stadium has become one 
of the most expensive 
buildings in the world. 

But Drapeau insisted 
that the project was feasi- 



ble. “The Olympics can no more have a deficit than a man 
can have a baby." The $310 million estimated cost pro- 
duced only the parking garage. The stadium itself was 
designed according to European technology and climate. 
Engineers and contractors fumbled with the 1 200 concrete 
pieces that arrived at the site. Costs soared as workers 
scrambled to finish the structure before the games. 

On a sunny morning in 1991, one of 34 concrete beams 
fell from the side of the stadium onto the sidewalk below. 

Drapeau’s tower and fabric roof proved to be equally 
disastrous. Eleven years after the Olympics, the $1 17 mil- 
lion roof was taken out of storage and attached for the first 
time. Winds have ripped the fabric repeatedly, adding 
millions to the cost. 

By the early 80s, the Drapeau crusade began to lose its 
hold over the collective imagination of Montréalers. Oppo- 
sition to the heavy-handed development and power struc- 
ture of his Civic Party led Drapeau to retire in 1 986, ceding 
an easy victory for the upstart MCM under Jean Doré. 
Although Doré’s handling of some development issues — 
such as the Overdale affair — has created fears of a “second 
Jean D.’’, the grandiose dreams of the Drapeau empire are 
cast in the crumbling concrete of the past. 





In attendance were such prominent scholars and activ- 
ists as CLR James, Walter Rodney, Stokely Carmichael 
(now Kwame Toure), and Bobby Hill, to name just a few. 
This weekend-long conference was very well attended and 
the topics covered a number of issues were relatin to 
Montreal’s Black population and Black people in general. 

After this conference, Walter Rodney, renouned histo- 
rian and political agitator, was refused entry into colonial 
Jamaica becauseofhis strong political views. He returned to 
Montreal for a short period before returning to his native 
Guyana where he was later assasinated. 

Less than a year later, Black students from Sir George 
Williams University (present-day Condordia) occupied 
the school’s computer room in protest to discrimination in 
the school and unfair evalutating practices for Black stu- 
dents. 

The occupation ended in the burning of the computer 
room to the ground along with much of the building. 
Though it has never definitively been established who 
burned down the room, many of the students claimed that 
it was the police who set the fire after a long stalemate 
between the students and administrators of the school. 

There is a long history of police harassment of Black 
people in Montreal that, to date, show no signs of changing. 
In fact the existing problems have only heightened with the 
recent unprovoked shootings of Donovan Fletcher, 
Marcelous Francois, and Anthony Griffin and the lack of an 
impartial body to monitor and arbitrate police related 
disputes. 

Population Growth 

In the 1970’s Montreal’s Black population was still ex- 
panding, with the majority of people coming from the 
Caribbean. It was in this period that the Carifete festival was 
started. 

By this time however, a number of Black direct from 
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Africa were migrating to Montreal. From 1975 to 1978 the 
number of African that migrated to Montreal were 27, 252, 

6,4 per cent of the total migrant population of that period. 

A large percentage of this group came from English- 
speaking countries such as South Africa, Kenya, and Tanza- 
nia. Francophone Africans came from Cameroon, Cote 
d’Ivoire, the Congo, and Zaire. Today, many African stu- 
dents come to Montreal to study at Montreal’s English and 
French-speakingschools.TheUniversityofMontreal boasts 
the highest percentage of African students, many of whom 
live in Cote de Neiges in the Edouard Montpetit area which 
is quickly becoming known as ‘little Africa.’ 

A large number of the Africans that have come to Mon- 
treal are highly educated. A 1 983 survey showed that 80% of 
those African arriving to Montreal had studied at the uni- 
versity level with 48% having a B.A., 33% with Masters, and 
1 4.3% with PhD.s. These figures suggest that the majority of 
Africans that came to Montreal were of the highly educated 
class, contributing to the ‘brain drain’ phenomenon which 
plagues much of Africa and the Caribbean. 

In spite of the high level of education, many doors have 
remained closed to Africans and other Blacks in Montreal. 

In 1983, 64% of respondents authorized to work were out 
of work between one and five years. Moreover, 90.2% of 
respondents had an annual income of $9,000, and only 
5.3% had incomes of $20, 000 or more. 

Towards the end of the seventies, Many Blacks began to 
move out of Montreal. This arose at least two major rea- 
sons. Firstly, the previously booming Montreal economy 
began to depress, forcing many Montrealers to look else- 
where for work. 

Secondly, language restrictions imposed by Bill 101 
served as an obstacle to the Montreal’s Black English- 
speaking population, and, as a result, they began to move to 
Toronto and other places. 

Today Montreal’s Black population numbers between 
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80- 1 00, 000 people, scattered in a number of areas through- 
out Montreal. Though there are a number of strong links 
between the various peoples that comprise Montreal’s Black 
population, it is by no means a homogeneous group. Lin- 
guistic differences, a number of different backgrounds and 
origins, the fact that the population is scattered in a number 
of areas, has unfortunately meant that many of the various 
groups remain isolated amongst themselves. 

The languagebarrier is problably the most serious obsta- 
cle to interaction between the various groups. The divided 
media in Montreal generally covers either anglophone or 
francophone issues, dependingon what whether they French 
or English. This has also contributed to the lack of strong 
unity. 

Unfortunately, the various Black community forums 
have fallen into this sametrap.focusingexclusively on ‘local 
issues’. The lack of coverage in the Black anglophone com- 
munity of the present situation in Haiti is a good example 
of this. 

In spite of the large number of Haitian people living in 
Montreal, neither the mass media nor the anglo-Black 
community has paid much attention to the present crisis in 
Haiti and how it affects Haitians here in Montreal. When 
the press has covered this issue, it has been in a very 
sensationalized and superficial fashion, negating the im- 
portant facts. 

Racial discrimination has one of the unifying factors 
among Blacks in Montreal. In addition to the consistent 
harassment by the police, a number of young Blacks have 
been shot by the police without recourse. As a result, many 
of Montreal’s Black youth share a common resentment for 
the police. 

However, a common distain for the Montreal police is 
no basis for unity. Hopefully with the ever-increasing 
number of bilingual Black people youth, stronger ties will 
be forged in the interest of a stronger, more powerful 
community. 

I Hât'el ^e-yiljgjê- 





You get the typical 
asshole that tells you 
to get a job and get 
a life and it puts you 
down. I’m out here 
trying to make a 
buck instead of go- 
ing into your house 
and ripping you 

off... 




’m jumping up and down because we’ve got a 

meeting next week with Youth Protection,” says Father 
John Emmett, known on the street as Pops. “We’re hop- 
ing that Dans la Rue can become like a branch of Youth 
Protection, without broadcasting it everywhere so that 
the kids don’t see it as just another Shawbridge (youth 
detention/placement center).’’ 

Pops started Dans la Rue in 1988 in response to the 
needs of Montréal’s rapidly expanding population of 
homeless and neglected youths. The organization now 
functions, with the help of four staff members and some 
50 volunteers, as a moving dispensiary of care. They 
distribute food (hotdogs mostly), clothing, condoms, 
advice and support out of a 28-foot Winnebago. 

Under Quebec’s Youth Protection Act, people under 
1 8 years of age must either be under the wing of a parent 
or guardian, or Youth Protection, such as Shawbridge. By 
law, a guardian or social worker must be notified when a 
child or teenager ends up on the street. As a result, there 
arc few social programs to support kids under 18 who fit 
into either category. Most of them end up looking out for 
themselves. 

There are few hostels in Montréal that house kids 
under 18 years of age, but only for short periods of time. 
Among these establishments are Passages, a shelter for 
women between the ages of 1 4 and 22, En Marge, for kids 
between the ages of 12 and 17, and Refuge des Jeunes. 
Refuge des Jeunes has eight beds for under 1 8’s, "But you 
can only stay three nights,” says Pops, “which is like a spit 
in the ocean.” 

Pops’ dream for the past five years has been to open a 
shelter with 20 beds, where kids can stay for at least two 
weeks. The object of Dans la Rue’s meeting with Youth 
Protection is not to change the law, but rather, to change 
the way the authorities enforce it. 

'“Plan A’ is to negotiate with Youth Protection so that 



we can open a shelter for under 18’s. If we don’t get their 
approval, ‘Plan B’ is to open the shelter anyway, for 18 and 
19 year olds,” explains Pops. “And if someone comes 
along and says they’re 18 years old [and they’re really 
not ], well what can we say? If they don’t have any ID, well, 
what can we say? We won’t turn them away.” 

A problem faced by all homeless is the obvious short- 
age of money. Many homeless kids in Montréal end up 
panhandling to survive. Oth- 
ers get caught up in prostitu- 
tion or dealing drugs. Upon 
reaching legal age, kids can 
get welfare, which provides 
some help, but still has its 
drawbacks. 

“For years, you couldn’t 
get a cheque without a fixed 
address and you couldn’t get 
an address without money,” 
says Pops. “Now, theoreti- 
cally, you can get around that. 

Supposedly you can get two 
cheques without an address 
and after that you need one. 

But then you get evicted, your 
cheques get stolen in the mail 
— it’s a mess.” 

The Daily spoke to some 
of the kids who frequent the 

Dans la Rue van and asked them about their experiences 
both on the street and off. Many of them don’t like to talk 
to the press for fear of being recognized by authorities. 



BERNARD 

“I’m from Québec City, originally. Born there, raised 
there, got bored there. I’ve been back in Montréal for two 
weeks, was in Vancouver before. I was planning to go 
there for two months and stayed there a year instead... 



When you panhandle, 
you usually use it for 
drugs and alcohol. 
That’s how people 
take care of their 
problems. 

— Danielle 



What am I doing here in Montréal? Well, that’s a good 
question. It’s better here than Québec City; it’s more 
interesting... 

This is the first time I’ve come to the van...The social 
services over there (Vancouver), it’s very simple. Nor- 
mally, if you live by yourself, even if you’re under 18, they 
get you an appartment and that’s it — there’s no fuss, no 
hangups. There’s no kind of ‘home’ or whatever. Other- 
wise, they give you a cheque and that’s it; that’s what I’ve 
been told. 

It doesn’t work like here; they hassle you more here. 

But in Vancouver, it’s mostly fundamentalists that run 
vans like this — they want to 
convert you. They push out 
their little pamphlets - You’re 
going to hell, you’re going to 
hell if you don’t believe us! 
Speech like that. It’s ear-bash- 
ing, having to listen to a ser- 
mon before you get food. 

Here on the van, there’s no 
sermon — it doesn’t go like 
that, they let you think what 
you want.” 



DAVE 

“I’m Dave and I’m from 
Montgomery, Alabama. I’m 19. 
I’ve been in Canada, in 
Montréal, 9 years now. I pan- 
handle on the streets. I’m a kid 
who comes here (to Dans La 
Rue every chance he can get.) For the past two months 
I’ve been living on the street, been living in a squat. It 
sucks — sucks. It’s cold, wet, noisy. I always have people 
hassling me about the place where I’m sleeping... 

I make about 30 bucks a day panhandling. That’s 
enough to get by. During Christmas time, I can usually 
make 10-20 dollars an hour. I don’t get any government 
help, not at all, ‘cuz I don’t have any identification saying 
who 1 am and what I do. So I just pan. 

I’ve been on the streets for two years. And it sucks. 
What do I do? I pan, I sleep out for tickets, I do whatever 
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by Liz Unna 



Hope in a hotdog 




I can for money. Other than that, I freeload off my friends. 

Y ou get the typical asshole that tells you to get a job and 
get a lifeand it puts you down. I'm out heretrying to make 
a buck instead of going into your house and ripping you 
off... 

Dans La Rue is A-l perfect. Pops is a god; he’s not a 
priest, he’s a god... 

You know I’ve thought a lot about (what the govern- 
ment should do for street kids). There’s nothing that they 
can do, it’s what I gotta do for myself, you know? Sure, 
give a donation or whatever to Pops, other than that, it’s 
what we got to do for ourselves. 

I’d definitely go back to school. That’sall I really need. 
I can work under the table for people, but they really want 
me to get a higher education before anything else. With- 
out my higher education, I ain’t going nowhere. 

One more year in high school and then I can start 
talking.” 

DANIELLE 

“I’m Danielle. I’m from Ontario, been here 3 years. 
I’m 19. 

I lived with my Dad and then he kicked me out and I 
was living at Passages ( shelter for women) and then I went 
into foster care and I’m on my own now. I have my own 
place, I’m on Independent Living and I go to school. I’m 
the oldest kid in school right now, but I don’t care. 

My foster mom was pretty cool, she did a lot of stuff for 
us, I go see her all the time. 1 could have stayed there but 
I had to get out on my own. I’m happy, I go to school, I 
do my own thing, I come here every night. I don’t usually 
cat here. I used to be on the streets so I know how these 
people feel. 

Villemarie gives me $43 a month for my bus pass and 
$88 a week. They pay my rent. I have to be full time in 
school for that. As long as you’ve been in foster care, right 
after [it], you can go on Independent Living. 

When you panhandle, you usually use it for drugs and 
alcohol. That’s how people take care of their problems. I 
don’t drink much anymore but it was, you know, hard 
living out here. It was also thebest time of my life; I wasn’t 
under supervision, free to do whatever the hell I want and 
have no one say anything. 

I plan to go on to University as a mature student, so I’m 
trying to do my best in high school right now. 

I help people as much as I can, now. Basically when 
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you’re a street kid and you’ve been through a lot, you do 
tend to help others that are on the streets — you know 
where they’ve been. When I have money I try to take my 
friends out and stuff; I always havepeoplestayingwithme 
at my appartment. 

Pops is great. He doesn’t offer advice. If you ask for it 
you get it, otherwise, he lets you do your thing.” 



It’s not the life I’d 
choose to live, but it’s 
the life I got 
— Matthew 



MATTHEW 

“Matthew. I’m 20. I’m from Montréal and I’ve been 
back for two weeks. I’m gonna stay for a while, go to jail 
for the winter — that’s why I came back. Do my time, do 
what I gotta do so I can go the States next year. They don’t 
let me into the States cuz...I’m a criminal! As soon as the 
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cops pick me up I’ll go to jail. I was supposed to go to jail 
in June, but I skipped court and went to Vancouver 
instead. I have about two or three thousand dollars in 
fines ... for mischief, causing shit. 

I’ve been on the streets for two and a half years. 
Montréal isaverage. It’sprettybad in Vancouver ‘cuzthe 
kids are a lot younger. There’s all kind of places out here 
to help you out. You’re always going to eat; you’re not 
going to starve out here — it’s pretty wild. It’s not wild; I 
guess it’s just a way of life. 

Somedays it’s shit living on the streets, somedays it’s 
alright. I don’t panhandle since I’ve been back. I’ve been 
s camming mostly. 

I left home when I was 13. I went to Juvenile for 
attempted murder. Put a nine millimetre to my mother’s 
boyfriend’s head . He was an asshole, and I was drunk, and 
he hit me so I tried to kill him with his own gun. He had 
a couple guns. My mother left him on April Fools; she 
packed up and left. My mother brings shit to the van, she 
brings food to the guys, she helps out a lot of my boys. 

I went to Shawbridge for three years. It’s a holiday 
camp compared to jail. They treat you alright — three 
meals a day, activities at night. 

It’s not the life I’d choose to live, but it’s the life 1 got. 

(If I could have anything right now) I’d have a good 
job, just have a decent life instead of coming here every 
night. It’s not too easy.” 

If you’re interested in volunteering for Dans la Rue or 
making a donation, give them a call at 938-0888. 
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by Damion Stodola 



Montréalers could soon be parking their cars over his- 
torical ruins dating back to the 17th century thanks to the 
Doré administration’s lack of concern for Montréal’s his- 
tory. 

City council defeated a resolution to preserve the re- 
mains of a military compound built during the period of 
French colonial rule at the last council meeting on Septem- 
ber 13. 

Mayor Jean Doré and his ruling Montréal Citizens’ 
Movement (MCM) will allow construction to continue in 
a section of Old Montréal known as Faubourg Québec. 

Michel Prescott, city councillor for Jeanne-Mance, pro- 
posed a moratorium on the start date for construction. 

“We will be commiting the irreparable,” Prescott told 
the Devoir, “by destroyingarchaeological vestiges forever.” 

Startingin mid-Octo- 
ber, construction for this 
housing mega-complexe 
— 1800 residences val- 
ued at S350 million — 
will bury and possibly de- 
stroy archaelogical evi- 
dence of Montréal’s ear- 
liest construction period. 

Several walls belong- 
ing to the military for- 
tress were recently dis- 
covered on the site, 
bound by Amherst St., 

Bcrri St, the Saint Law- 
rence river to South and 
the Ville-Marie Expressway to the North. 

Prescott: City ignoring citizens & history 

Prescott, in a press release entitled The Product of Stupid- 
ity of the Doré Administration according to Prescott, said 
“The Doré Administration has been really stupid in devel- 
oping Faubourg Québec without first acquiring an ad- 
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equate knowledge of the quality and importance of the 
archaelogical vestiges.” 

Sammy Forcillo, Civic Party councillor for St. Jacques 
and supporter of Prescott’s motion, believes the Doré ad- 
ministration’s rejection of the motion sends a contradic- 
tory message to Montréalers regarding their historical her- 
itage and the public consultation process. 

But the City maintains public consultation is only nec- 
essary when the project goes beyond the limits prescribed 
by the zoning laws according to Michel Perron, spokesper- 
son for the Société de Dévelopment et d’Habitation de 
Montréal (SHDM) — the owners and promoters of 
Faubourg Québec. 

However, Forcillo says the City should consult the peo- 
ple when it comes to their ‘patrimoine’. 

“It would have been nice for the city to exhibit good faith 
and delay the project one or two months,” said Forcillo. 

“People should be insulted by the way the administra- 
tion has behaved vis- 
a-vis Montréalers. 
The city says it con- 
sults and consults but 
when people want to 
speak out the city 
doesn’t listen." 

The MCM does 
not believe it acted in 
bad faith. Andrée 
Corriveau, press- 
attaché for André 
Lavallée (member of 
the City Executive) 
defended the MCM’s 

decision to defeat the motion. 

“We were not going to enforce a moratorium [at 
FaubourgQuébec] without first lookingatthearchaeologi- 
cal reports,” said Corriveau. 

The reports will be made public on Wednesday. 

Reasearch committee paid by promoters 

The SHDM only recently hired Arkéos, an archaeologi- 
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cal firm, to investigate and research the historical impor- 
tance of the site ar.d produce a report. 

Forcillo expressed skepticism as to why research only 
began recently. 

“I question why the SHDM acquired the land in march 
1 988 and waited until the last moment to do its research and 
investigation," said Forcillo. “Are they waiting to the last 
minute so we can simply rebury the site?” 

Perron said actually physical research could not be done 
until the actual project was approved. 

“Faubourg Québec did not really become a project until 
April 1993," said Perron. “Until the City approved financ- 
ing it and capital was raised, the project did not exist.” 

He claims archaeological digging cannot commence 
until finances arc secured to pay for it. 

Forcillo also questions the impartiality of the report. 

“It is important to have an independant committee, 
because presently I ask myself if the SHDM can be impar- 
tial," said Forcillo. “The population currently doubts the 
importance of the finds - it’s important to dissipate the 
doubts.” 

Perron did notbelieve the SHDM research reports would 
be biased. “The advisory committee is composed of well- 
known specialists in their field: Jean-Claude Martin from 
Universitéde Montréal and people from HeritageMontréal,” 
said Perron. 

Perron further emphasised the SHDM extended the 
research budget by $60 000. “There’s a lot of misinforma- 
tion,” said Perron. “We have already spent $325 000 on 
research alone. That’s more than anywhere else in the 
world." 

Montréal needs archaeological policy 

Architects and citizens however, claim Montréal docs 
not do enough to preserve its heritage, at the same time 
acknowledging the realistic need for the Faubourg project. 

Marc Drouin, an architect and leader of the 
Regroupement du Porte-Québec, expressed concerns for 
Montréal’s scarce ruins. 

“There is a great deal of historical wealth at the site,” sai d 
Drouin. 

Dinu Bumbaru, head of Héritage Montréal agreed but 
also stressed the importance of the project itself. 

“The project (Faubourg’s housing complex) itself is 
quite important because they’re talking about reparing 
Montréal’s urban city," said Bumbaru. “The question is 
how do you get both at the same time?” 

Drouin said a plan comprising of both the ruins and the 
economic boost of the project would be ideal. Since the 
ruinsonlyoccupyonethirdofthesite.Drouinand Bumbaru 
see no reason why this cannot be a viable alternative. 

Perron said the SHDM is favourable to such an idea but 
must wait to hear the findings of the report. 

Yet Bumbaru said the Doré administration to date has 
completely destroyed ruins with the stroke of a pen. 

Compared with Jerusalem or Rome, where law requires 
construction to stop if archaeological ruins are found, 
Montréal does not come close in preserving its significantly 
smaller number of ruins. 

In other parts of Old Montréal, on a site called Foubourg- 
des-Récollets, City contractors completely destroyed old 
shipyards and seminaries without public consultation. 

“Nunn’s Shipward was completely destroyed to build a 
federal court building,” says Bumbaru. 

Bumbaru said it would be preferable if the City had a 
policy to deal with such projects. 

But Perron says the City has a good track records in 
promoting and preserving Montréal’s history. “The City 
has built Pointe-à-Callières [an interactive musuem], 
developped the Champs-de-Mars fortifications and the 
Champs-de-Léry site," said Perron. 

Perron said people don’t realise the situation in Montréal. 
“Unlike Québec City, the fortifications here were destroyed 
or buried over a hundred years ago.” 

The ruins at Faubourg Québec were built over so many 
times, only remains of the foundations are left. 

Drouin conceded the City has improved in regards to 
promoting Montréal’s history but said that initiative has 
petered out. 

“It’sasifthey [theMCM]said‘O.K.,we’vedoneenough,’” 
said Drouin. 

The Doré administration has hired an archaeologist 
within the urban development department. 

The Ministry of Culture is expected to comment when 
the SHDM and Arkéos reports have been publicly pre- 
sented. 
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Compared with Jerusalem or Rome , 
where law requires construction to 
stop if archaeological ruins are 
found , Montréal does not come close 
in preserving its significantly 
smaller number of ruins. 






In Your Neighbourhood 

** Living in the McGill Ghetto 



by Peter King 



Fifteen years ago renting an apartment 
in the McGill ghetto was substantially more 
affordable than it is today. Sharply rising 
rents and a reduction in the number of 
apartments availabledue to condo conver- 
sion, have conspired to make the area less 
and less available to students. 

This situation makes an examination of 
the McGill ghetto — otherwise known as 
the area from Milton to Park — worth- 
while. We need to better understand and 
appreciate what makes the ghetto the place 
that it is, and recognize the forces which act 
to transform it. Today, the character of the 
ghetto stands to be lost if the trend towards 
above average rent continues. 

Coordinates of the Ghetto 

Bordered by University Street to the 
west, and St. Laurent to the east, and Pine 
and Sherbrooke to north and south, the 
ghetto area is a large residential neighbour- 
hood in themiddleofdowntown Montréal. 
The glass-clothed skyscrapers on the south 
side of Sherbrooke act as constant remind- 
ers of just how close to downtown the area 
is. They also highlight the value of a neigh- 
bourhood where people actually live. 

Maintaining the area as an affordable 
residential neighbourhood for lowincome 
tenants — such as students — is a difficult 
task. Students move frequently and land- 
lords often try to increase their profits by 
attracting richer tenants who are not con- 
cerned with the amount of the previous 
rent. 

The HousingProjectattheQuébec Pub- 
lic Interest Research Group (Québec PIRG) 
advises tenants to inquire about the previ- 
ous rent ofan apartment before rentingthe 
place. They say that Montréal currently has 
a glut of empty apartments, and tenants 
should accept only very modest rent in- 
creases. At present a good rule is an in- 
crease of no more than 2% annually. 

Milton-Park scrapbook 

Ste. Famille, in 1 867, was the first street 
laid out in the Milton-Park neighbour- 
hood. It was on an axis with the Hotel-Dieu 
hospital, whose new chapel was the focal 
point of the area. 

Over the next forty years, a middle and 
upper-middle class neighbourhood gradu- 
ally developed around the hospital. Effec- 
tively the area represented a wealthy “sub- 
urb” of the rapidly expanding city south of 
Sherbrooke. 

In the late 1940s the neighbourhood 
was transformed, as increasingly wealthy 
Milton-Park homeowners moved out to 
the new suburbs of Westmount and 
Outremont. The 1961 census shows the 
population almost evenly divided between 
French and English speaking people. Fif- 
teen percent of the population were listed 
as immigrants. 

By the ‘60s the majority of the popula- 
tion were either students or people on low 
or fixed incomes. 

The ‘60s was also the era of grand, avow- 
edly modernist, urban renewal. This sig- 
nalled the beginning of the end for the 
Milton-Park area. 

A large firm by the name of Concordia 
Estates unveiled its plans for a massive new 
development in the area boundaried by 
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A bird's eye view of the ghetto 



Hutchison to the west, Pine to the north, 
and Milton and Ste. Famille to the south 
and east. The plans called for the construc- 
tion of several fifty story skyscrapers con- 
tainingcondominiums, apartments, shops 
and services, all connected entirely by un- 
derground and overhead pedestrian walk- 
ways. 

In 1968 the newly-elected Premier 
Robert Bourassa unveiled a plan for whole- 
sale demolition of the viable (though not 
wealthy) existing neighbourhood. Al- 
though there were no plans to aid the newly 
displaced low income tenants, municipal 
and provincial officials touted the plan as a 
model of urban revitalization. 

The threat posed by Concordia Estates 
proved to be enough to bring the neigh- 
bourhood to action, leading to the forma- 
tion of the Milton — Park Citizens’ Com- 
mittee (MPCC). 

Residents organize them- 
selves 

With the birth of the MPCC, students 
and tenants alike began to organize the 
community. From 1968 until 1974 the 
MPCC worked tirelessly to prevent 
Concordia Estates from carrying out their 
evil plans. 

The MPCC negotiated with the devel- 
opers and government officials. They took 
their story to the press, held rallies and 
protests, and occasionally got arrested for 
defying the lawin abid to halt the develop- 
ment. Fora complete and colorful account 
of the events of those years pick up a copy 
of Claire Helman’s book The Milton-Park 
Affair, Canada’s Largest Citizen Developer 
Confrontation. 

A combination of pressure and public 
sympathy generated by the MPCC, as well 
as inadequate resolve on the part of the 
developer, resulted in the completion of 
only a fraction of the original plans for 
redevelopment. La Cité now stands as a 



symbol ofwhat the ghetto might have been. 

The remainder of the area slated for 
demolition was then bought by the federal 
government. After considerable negotia- 
tions and efforts by the MPCC (and others 
speaking on their behalf) most of the real 
estate in the area, was over a fifteen year 
period sold to the Communauté Milton- 
Park (CMP), which oversees its use as non- 
profit cooperative housing. 

According to Cécile Grenier, 
Coordinatrice Générale of the CMP, the 
organization now comprises 23 co — ops 
and OSBLs (Organisation Sans But 
Lucratif). Together theco — opsand OSBLs 
contain 616 residential, and 22 commer- 
cial units. Grenier estimates that the net 
worth of the CMP exceeds S64 million. 

In order to preserve the perceived di- 
verse character of the Milton-Park neigh- 
bourhood, all of the individual co — ops 
within the CMP must adhere to strict fi- 
nancial entrance requirements for prospec- 
tive tenants. These requirements are de- 
signed to ensure that low income tenants 
continue to have a place in the area. 

Ironically, however, the success of the 
CMP has been partially responsible for the 
gentrification of the entire area. By creating 
andmaintainingalargestockofwell-main- 
tained housing, the CMP has increased the 
opportunities for private developers to turn 
over their neighbouring properties at a neat 
profit. 

For its part the MPCC continues to act 
as a voice for the neighbourhood. Lucia 
Kowaluk, a longtime Member of the Board 
ofthe MPCC, described the groups current 
focus as stressing quality of life issues in the 
neighbourhood. Recently the group has 
been pressuring both the city and the McGill 
administration to redesign the expansion 
of the Currie gymnasium. The group is 
concerned with McGill’s appropriation of 
municipal land on Mount Royal for its own 
uses. As a result of their pressure, the uni- 
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versity has guaranteed some public access 
to the gym, once renovations have been 
completed. 

The MPCC is also working together 
with the McGill Sexual Assault Centre and 
Walksafe to ensure the continued safety of 
the neighbourhood. Together these groups 
have been working to compile a complete 
list of reported assaults in the Milton-Park 
area. 

“I am only aware of one assault in the 
area [this year], which is an improvement 
over last year, but therehavebeen a number 
of break-ins,” said MPCC member Vir- 
ginia Nixon. Nixon is hoping the MPCC 
can convince the city to increase police foot 
patrols in thearea over the upcomingyear. 
The MUC police’s public relations spokes- 
person at station 32, was unavailable for 
comment at the times of calling. 

The Milton-Park area’s population has 
risen sightly but steadily since 1981 to its 
current high at 12,000 residents. The ma- 
jority of the population are between the 
ages of 20 and 34, according to Statistics 
Canada 1991 census data. Twenty-eight 
percent of Milton-Park residents claim 
English as a first language, 40% French, 
and 32% claim another or several maternal 
languages. 

A McGill student presence is strongly 
reflected in these statistics. But with the 
city of Montréal aiming to lift its ban on 
condo conversions and with rents rising 
throughout Montréal, the student ghetto 
as we know it is a prime target for 
gentrification. 

Students have an important role to play 
in ensuring the continued liveability of 
downtown neighbourhoods like Milton- 
Park. Again and again the city of Montréal 
has demonstrated its willingness to over- 
look the interests of students and low in- 
come tenants in order to appease large 
developers. Learning about the history and 
character of our neighbourhoods is the 
first step in the effort to protect them. 
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Multiplicity in the Muslim community 




by Afra jalabi 

The Muslim community in Canada is 
one of the most diverse communities in its 
ethnic composition, and in its cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds. Muslims in 
Montréal come from every part of the world. 

"This diversity makes it the most unique 
community. No other community has as 
much ethnic and linguistic diversity. We 
follow the same principles with social and 
cultural differences,” said F.hab Lotayef, a 
producer of the biweekly newsletter Vie 
Bulletin. 

If you ever ran into the student crowds 
leaving the Friday prayer in the Shatner 
ballroom, you’ll find yourself in the midst 
of an extremely ethnically diverse group. 
“We come from every corner of the globe," 
said Wemimo Azez, a Nigerian student. 

The diversity among Muslims has con- 
tributed to the strength of the community. 
But it has also contributed towards com- 
plicating the organization of community 
affairs. 

During the early 1960s, Canada opened 
its doors officially for immigrants. Waves 
of Muslim immigration were highly influ- 
enced by the political conditions in the 
original countries of the people who came 
here. 

Recent examples of such waves can be 
clearly seen in the increasing numbers of 
Somali, Bosnian, and Iraqi refugees to 
Québec. 

Similarly, other past immigrations were 
politically influenced. “The unrests in the 
Middle Hast resulted in the immigration of 
more Arabs, such as the displaced Palestin- 
ians or the Lebanese later. Whereas Mus- 
lims from in South Asia in times of political 
and religious repression migrated to Paki- 
stan,” commented Fahmida Khan, the 
president of the Canadian Council of Mus- 
lim Women. 

This might explain the high rates of 
people of Arab origin. Although the Arab 
population represent 20 percent of Mus- 
lims around the world, “in Montréal the 
Arab community represents more than 50 
percent of the Muslim community.” said 
Khab Lotayef. 

It took the Muslim community years to 
establish their religious and communal 
grounds. Friday prayers were started at the 
Islamic lnstituteby two prominent Islamic 
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scholars, Fazul Rahman and Al Farouki, in 
1968. 

The Islamic Institute, founded in 1952, 
did not meet all the demands of Muslims 
around the city. “It is more oriented to- 
wards academic research,” says the secre- 
tary of the Institute. 

The first Muslim community centre in 
Montréal was the Mosque, the Islamic Cen- 
tre of Quebec (ICQ). It was founded in 
1970 to provide services other than mere 
prayers for Muslims. ICQ was the first le- 
gally recognized Islamic body in Montréal, 
authorized to perform many community- 
related issues. It has incorporated mem- 
bers on the national assembly. 

The Mosque, or Al Jamme’ (gathering 
place), constitutes a significant part of Is- 
lamic history. A Mosque is the communal 
space where Muslims pray, discuss politi- 
cal, cultural and religious issues, entertain 
and have communal dinners during the 
fasting month of Ramadan. 

Representing the core of Muslim life, 
several mosques have been established 
around Montréal. These Mosques have 
Sunday schools, provide immigration con- 
sultation and housing coops. They also 
finance small businesses. 

There are two permanent Islamic schools 
now in Montréal educatingup to grade ten. 
They are partially funded by the Québec 
government. The principal of the MSQ 
school, Dr. Redwan Yousef, commented 
on the difficulties they had founding the 
school. “The school was viewed as an eth- 
nic one. We have students from Pakistan, 
India, other parts of South Asia, Arab coun- 
tries and Africa,” said Dr. Yousef, who is 
originallyfrom Nigeria and earned his Ph.D. 
from McGill in 1991. 

A Muslim can go to any Mosque and 
change the Mosque she or he attends. “I 
have preferences, but I can go wherever I 
want,” says Sheema Khan, a McGill re- 
searcher. 

Sheema Khan, who is deeply involved in 
the Muslim community, explained how a 
disagreement among different people at 
the first Mosque in Montréal led to the 
creation of another and other divisions led 
the chain to creating several Mosques 
around the city. 

“I think the whole thing was positive 
and natural. There is nothing wrong with 



will have disagreements. In 
Islam there is a large spectrum 
and the challenge is to accom- 
modate these differences,” 
says Khan. The cultural and 
ethnic diversity of the Islamic 
community poses a challenge 
for Montréal Muslims. Di- 
verse linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds create specific 
needs. The Turkish Younes 
Mosque and the Afro — Ca- 
nadian Bilal Mosque were 
both established to meet the 
needs of those specific com- 
munities. 

“These differences cannot 
be ignored. The cultural and 
linguistic needs should be 
dealt with, but these differ- 
ences should bcastep towards 
a better understanding and 
towards creating a more glo- 
bal Islamic community,” says 
Ehab Lotayef. 

Many Muslims feel cor- 
nered and marginalized due to stereotypes. 
“The media coverageis terrible,” says Homa 
Hoodfar, a Concordia Anthropology Pro- 
fessor who is originally from Iran. “The 
media acts irresponsibly towards repre- 
senting other cultures, not only Muslims. 
Take for the example the coverage of Na- 
tive issues. The assumption of knowledge 
and power on the part of the West towards 
Muslims or other cultures is problematic.” 

Syed Naseer, a librarian at McLennan, 
expressed his solidarity with Muslim 
women. “W omen in particular are vulner- 
able to the prejudices because of their vis- 
ibility. Whereas we, as men don’t experi- 
ence it to the same extent. Veiling for ex- 
ample is discriminated against and ridi- 
culed,” said Syed Naseer. 

“Although it’s not illegal, veiling is so- 
cially stigmatized. People here don’t un- 
derstand its political meaning. Muslim 
women should have the right to exercise 
their choices,” said Hoodfar. "We veil our 
heads, but not our minds,” explained 
Fahmida Khan. 

According to Khan, the voices of Mus- 
lims were not heard enough inside and 
outside of the Muslim community. Out of 
the concerns and movement of the Muslim 
women, the Canadian Council of Muslim 
Women wasfounded by Dr. Laila Fahlman. 

“We are not women behind the veil. We 
wanted to raise our voices. Yes we are femi- 
nism, but we are feminism for the well 
being of the community and under the 
principles of Islam,” said Fahmida Khan, 
president of the Montreal branch of the 
Council. 

The Council provides different services 
to Muslim women in particular and Mus- 
lim families in general. “Besides helping 
immigrant and refugee women and their 
families, we try to sensitize social workers 
towards the needs of Muslim women and 
their religious and cultural backgrounds,” 
said Fahmida Khan. 

There are few shelters for Muslim 
women run by the community. “It’s a 
touchy issue in our community. First we 
have to overcome the denial in order to 
raise awareness. We already have women 
and men who are interested to help and 
improve the situation,” said Sheema Khan, 
who is currently trying to coordinate a hot 
line service for women. 

The difficulties surrounding the daily 
lives of Muslims are expressed by many. 



“The ignorance of our practices create psy- 
chological difficulties. We are misrepre- 
sented and our needs are not always met,” 
said Lotayef. 

Similarly, Syed Nasser talked about the 
difficulties Muslims encounter when it 
comes to prayer times and r ligious holi- 
days. “There is a sizable Musl-n commu- 
nity on campus. Y et, we don’t have a room 
for prayers or policies concerning holidays. 
Some students end up writing their exam 
on important religious holidays,” said 
Naseer who came from India 34 years ago 
and has settled in Montreal. 

The hardships don’t stop at the igno- 
ranceoflslamand misrepresentations, last 
year, a fire was set at Fatima Mosque on St. 
Laurent Blvd. Thedamage was worth more 
than $80,000, according to the Council of 
Trustees of Fatima Mosque. 

According to Dr. Sami Shalati, a volun- 
teering member on the Council, the fire 
was not an accident. “The police report 
confirmed an intentional criminal act, but 
didn’t find the attackers,” said Shalati. 
“There was active racism around that area 
at that time. Some thought it was the 
skinheads, but it’s not really known,” said 
Sarah Khan, aMcGill student at the Middle 
Eastern studies. 

“ We don’t want to accuse anybody,” 
said Dr. Shalati . "We should be more aware 
about these things, but at this point we 
shouldn’t create a bigger issue of that, be- 
cause we still don’t enough about the inci- 
dent,” said Loutfi. 

Although there are external pressures 
and difficulties, the community faces in- 
ternal weaknesses. “Some of us are too self- 
confident and we don’t put enough effort 
to interact. We tend to stay away," said 
Loutfi. 

“Some members of the community 
come from politically repressive regimes. 
They tend to stay afraid of the big brother 
even here,” said Syed Naseer. 

“Many Muslims lived in societies where 
they are the majority. They have no con- 
cept how to be a minority and how to 
mobilize and organize. Sometimes they 
don’t take into account major issues. They 
need to adopt to overcome the tensions,” 
said Hoodfar. 

The Muslim community has established 
sufficient communication among its vari- 
ous Mosques and individual Muslims. 
There are regular newsletters such as the 
Bulletin and magazines or quarterlies such 
as Al Islam by ICQ and Muslim Québec by 
MCQ. 



For further information you can 
contact one of these Mosques. You can 
also get in touch with the Islamic Cul- 
ture Network at Union 413, phone 
398-5820 or the Islamic Society of 
McGill at Shatner 401, phone 398- 
6814. Both societies hold activities and 
seminars and provide services for stu- 
dents on campus. 

Al Ummah 843-7866 
Fatima 285-1893 
ICQ 331-5582 
Jamialslamia 442-2303 
Makkah 421-1455 
Markaz Al Islam 443-3482 
Masjid Nour Al Islam 325-7322 
MCQ 484-2967 



having disagreements. Differences are 
healthy. Peoplcfromdifferent backgrounds 
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Jewish diversity finds a home in Montréal 




by Lisa Grushcow 

The first Jew set foot in Québec 255 
years ago. Today, Montréal Jews are the 
fourth largest ethnic group in Montréal, 
and the eleventh largest Jewish community 
in North America. 

In 1738, Jacques La Fargue, a Catholic 
man, came to New France. When it was 
discovered that Jacques La Fargue was ac- 
tually Esther Brandeau, a Jewish woman 
who refused to be converted to Catholi- 
cism, she was immediately returned to 
France. 

It was not until 1760, with the English 
conquest of Montréal, that the 1627 decree 
forbidding all but Roman Catholics from 
settling in French colonics ceased to apply 
to the area. Soon after immigration was 
opened, Jews began to settle in Québec. 
The Montréal Jewish community was 
founded in 1768. 

The first J ews to come to Montréal were 
mostly traders, merchants, and military 
men, of English, Spanish and German de- 
scent. In 1 777, the first synagogue, Shearith 
Israel, was built. 

By 1832, religious and civil freedoms 
were legally granted to the Jews of Lower 
Canada, 25 years after Ezekiel Hart, a 
Québec Jew, was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly but barred from taking his seat. 

The Jewish community in Montréal grew 
rapidly. In 1831, 50 of Canada’s 107 Jews 
lived in Montréal. The mid 19th and early 
20th centuries saw a massive immigration 
of Russian and Eastern European Jews, 
many fleeing pogroms, to Montréal. 

By 1952, Montréal’s Jewish community 
numbered 85 000. MAny Jews came from 
the Middle East in the 1950s, and from 
North Africa in the ’60s, two waves of im- 
migration which brought 20 000 Jews to 
Montréal. 

In 1991, the Montréal Jewish commu- 
nity had a 45 per cent immigrant popula- 
tion, with immigrants from Eastern Eu- 
rope and Morocco being the most numer- 
ous. 

When Stephen Scheinberg, National 
Chair of the League for Human Rights of 
B’nai Brith Canada and a Concordia his- 
tory professor, came to Montréal from 
Chicago 30 years ago, he was struck by the 
unique nature oftheMontréal Jewish com- 
munity. 

“It was much more active, more vital 
than anything I had witnessed in American 
cities,” he said. “It was much more cohe- 
sive, much more institutionalized." 

Proud of diversity 

Despite this cohesiveness, the commu- 
nity is known for its diversity. Charles 
Shahar, research co-ordinator at Federa- 
tion-CJA (an umbrella Jewish organiza- 
tion in Montréal), said, “There are so 
many different opinions expressed on be- 
half of the Jewish Community...the com- 
munity is not homogeneous.” 

This heterogeneity is reflected in a Fed- 
eration-CJA study based on 1991 Cana- 
dian census data. The community is also 
unique in its high Sephardi population. 
Sephardi Jews, with roots in Spain, North 
Africa, and the Middle East make up 
20 per cent of the community; Ashkenazi 
(European) Jews make up 75 per cent. 

Most Sephardi Jews in Montréal are 
from Morocco. Montréal is an appealing 
home for many of these Jews, as they are 



fully familiar with French language and 
culture. 

According to Doron Goldstein, a McGill 
student active in Pro-Montréal (a project 
of Federation-CJA with the goal ofencour- 
aging young Jews to make their futures in . 
Montréal), “We are lucky that we have an 
Ashkenazi-Sephardi mixture in our com- 
munity. It allows a greater depth of Jewish 
experience.” 

Similarly, Scheinberg observed that “the 
old divisions between Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi are almost irrelevant today. I sense 
much coming together.” 

Montréal also is home to the largest 
Ethiopian Jewish Community outside Isreal 
and Ethiopia, as well as many recent Rus- 
sian immigrants. "We are a very diverse 
community, and very proud of that diver- 
sity,” said Goldstein. 

Making a place 

Although Montréal is one of North 
America’s most established centres of Jew- 
ish life, Jews, like other minority groups, 
have had to struggle to make themselves a 
place in Québec. 

The 19th century Jewish community in 
Montréal experienced numerous difficul- 
ties, many because of the division of social 
servicesalongtheCatholic-Protestant lines. 
This division resulted in the establishment 
of various independent Jewish social serv- 
ices organizations, which, although diffi- 
cult to begin, gave the community a strong 



structural base. 

Economic boycotts against Jews and 
anti-Semitic publications were launched 
in the early 20th century. Discrimination 
from the predominantly Anglo-Saxon eco- 
nomiceliteresultedina community largely 
composed of the working-class. 

The Great Depression in the 1930s pro- 
voked anti-Semitism ranging from stere- 
otypes and slurs in the French press to 
unofficial restrictions preventing qualified 
Jews from entering McGill. Canada’s re- 
strictive immigration policies during the 
Second World War, which permitted only 
entry for only 8000 Jews fleeing Nazi Eu- 
rope, also had an effect on the community. 

Although currentartti-Semiticincidents 
are usually less blatant and less severe than 
earlier attacks, the 1991 Federation study 
shows that 24% oftherespondents say they 
have been victims of anti-Semitic slurs, 
and that discrimination at the workplace, 
in education, and in housing still occurs. 

This summer, a Ku Klux Klan rally was 
held just outside of Montréal, and earlier 
this year Montréal synagogues were van- 
dalized, and individual Jews were the tar- 
gets of harassment. 

Poverty and out-migration 

Scheinberg noted that becauseMontréal 
has the largest percentage of Holocaust 
survivors of any Jewish community in 
North America, community members arc 



very sensitive, and “very determined against 
anymanifestation ofanti-Semitismorany- 
thing that would undercut the Jewish com- 
munity.” However, the concern is not de- 
bilitating. 

According to Goldstein, “Anti-Semitism 
is not an overwhelming concern for the 
Montréal Jewish community,” mostly be- 
cause “we’ve been very successful in build- 
ing coalitions both among other ethnic 
communities and the francophone com- 
munity. When the Montréal synagogues 
were spray-painted, the St. Jean-Baptiste 
Society was the first to condemn the at- 
tack.” 

The basic concern of Montréal Jews, 
Goldstein said, is“maintainingthevibrancy 
of the Montréal Jewish community". The 
community has shrunk over the past two 
decades, mostly do to out-migration. This 
out-migration in many ways parallels the 
out-migration of anglophones from 
Québec, although Shahar said, “Recent 
findings suggest it’s slowing down." 

Of those who do leave, half go elsewhere 
in Canada, aquarter go to the United States, 
and a quarter go to other countries, includ- 
ing Israel — a country to which the vast 
majority of Montréal Jews feel close, and 
where many have family and friends. 

Because those who lenveare often young 
ormiddle-aged.adisproportionatenumber 
of Montréal Jews are elderly, and there is a 
concern that there is not enough of a young 
base in the community to support the nec- 
essary social services. 

Scheinberg said the demographic issue 
“goes hand in hand with Jewish impover- 
ishment”. Poverty statistics for the Mont réal 
Jewish community are a harsh rebuttal to 
stereotypes of widespread Jewish wealth. 

In 1986, the poverty level in the com- 
munity was 18 per cent, and 7 per cent of 
Montréal Jews lived at subsistence levels or 
below. Many of the poor are elderly. Al- 
though community agencies have organ- 
ized various responses to poverty among 
Montréal Jews, it isstillaconsiderableprob- 
lem. 

Positive changes 

Some community workers are optimis- 
tic that the demographic situation will im- 
prove, thereby lessening the related con- 
cerns. Goldstein argues that what must be 
countered is “the false perception that the 
political climate in Québec makes it diffi- 
cult for young Jews, predominantly 
anglophone, to makea futurein Montréal.” 

The perception has certainly been wide- 
spread among many Montréal Jews. In 
1991, a significant minority were unsure as 
to whether they would stay in Québec or 
not, and almost three quarters cited the 
political situation as being the primary fac- 
tor in remaining in or leaving the province. 

However, Goldstein, Shahar and 
Scheinberg all agree that some sort of posi- 
tive change is occurring. According to 
Shahar, “There’s been a renewed percep- 
tion in the community that efforts have to 
be made, not just to be part of the Jewish 
community, but part of the whole Montréal 
community. 

“VVe’vedecidedtostayandbecomemore 
involved,” he said. 

And others agree. The Federation-CJA 
study showed that 92% of Montréal Jews 
feel completely or somewhat accepted in 
Canada as Jews. 

Esther Brandeau probably would have 
preferred to land in Québec in 1993. 
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Dance, daahling, dance... 
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MontréaVs club scene 



by Kissy LaRue 

As Montréal gracefully slides into eco- 
nomic limbo, about the only thing that 
seems to be bustling is its dublife. Long a 
mainstay of the scene, clubs provide the 
sleepless nocturnite with a veritable cornu- 
copia of experiences and pastimes. 

Although they come and go with fright- 
ening frequency, and although the more 
jaded members of Montréal’s nighlife elite 
will tell you that they were better in the 
eighties.andthatnothingcomparestoN.Y., 
Montréal is still a force to be reckoned 
with. 

One of this city’s best features is the fact 
that all clubs worth going to are actually 
within walkingdistanceof oncanother, or, 
at least a cheap cab ride apart. This is not 
true of N.Y.C. Getting from one to the 
other in this silver city is kind of like climb- 
ing Everest. 

Also, Montreal’s smattering of dance 
parlours are concentrated on its two main 




streets, Ste. Catherine’s and St. Laurent, 
meaning that going to and from them with 
friends is not likely to be a life-threatening 
experience. 

Since there are more clubs than can 
possibly be mentioned, and since most of 
them don’t deserve any mention, we are 
only going to concentrate on heavy duty 
dance clubs where the focus is dancing and 
music, not getting wasted and/or laid. You 
don’t need good decor and sound to do 
either. As for lighting? Like with drunks, 
the rule for a one night stand in or out of a 
club is ‘less is more’. 

Although St. Laurent offers many, only 
Angels and DiSalvio’s are worth your while. 
Angels, which boasts some of the sound 
system that graced Business, consistently 
provides quality D.J.’s in a tolerable envi- 
ronment. 

Angels is very popular with upper crust 
McGill students and ravers, so be ready for 
the odd frat boy/girl with adidas and lolli- 
pop dichotomy. As well, Angels boasts a 
variety of drink specials, so it’s convenient 
for those who prefer to imbibe. 

Angelsgetsaplusfor their yummy smart 
bar and comfortable overstuffed seats, but 
loses on their lack of lighting design, 
coatcheck, and dance space. Feel free to 
deliver an open invitation to all of those 
people invariably not moving on the 
dancefloor to beimmobilesomewhcreelse. 

DiSalvio’s has always wanted to be the 
chic bar it isn’t, attractinga large and vulgar 
segment of the nouveau riche of this city, as 
well as the occasional Mitsouand A1 Pacino. 

Unless you have the gumption to walk 
right in and give the doorpcrson some 
distressingly vicious line, be prepared to 
wait, and wait, and wait. Better yet, phone 
them and lie about your celebrity status, 
and see if you get put on the guest list (hint 
hint, it works!) 

DiSalvio’s is expensive, well designed, 



full of cokeheads, and too uptight to let 
D.J.’sspintherecordstheyshould.Ifyou’re 
superficial, money-hungry and preten- 
tiously upwardly mobile, all while craving 
the acceptance of plastic peers, you should 
fit in divinely here. 

Le Royale is the Holder’s successor to 
Business, and unfortunately attracts some 
of the same DiSalvio’s types. However, the 
management is nicer, as are the door staff. 
Again, don’t hesitate to phone ahead and 
put yourself on the guest list, or to fabricate 
some reason at the door for why you 
shouldn’t have to wait. 

Pretend you know some one inside and 
wave frantically, it will work. Royale has 
innovative, continually changingdecor (for 
better of for worse), and a beautiful up- 
stairs lounge. The club also features a vari- 
ety of music, although mostly on the house/ 
disco side of things. The lighting is fairly 
good, as is the sound, although the recent 
addition of things metallic has caused a lot 
of unnecessary rattling. 

It isn’t cheap to drink here, but it isn’t 
exorbitant either. Watch out for their spe- 
cial S/M fetish nights, out of town DJ.’s, 
chill parties in the upstairs lounge, and an 
upcoming gay night, Queenex (Royale, a 
brand of tissue, Queen+Kleenex, another 
branu of tissuc=Qucenex, get it?) 

Royale scores high on design, staff, and 
check out those bathrooms complete with 
mirrored antechamber. It loses however 
on decor overkill and the lack of non- 
alchoholic smart bar. Beware of fran tic rav- 
ers (they can put your eye out) and the 
nouveau riche with nouveau attitude. 
Wednesday nights are the best. 

Le Lézard is a quaint out of the way club 
on St. Denis and Rachel that is worth a visit. 
House D.J. De La Gaultier spins hardcore 
to disco, and the crowd is an eclectic mix of 
muscled queens, gogo girls and drag crea- 
tures all with travelling side show. Lézard 



suffers from its awful space, lack of lighting 
design, and poor sound system. Generally, 
Tuesday is the night to go. 

Station “C”, or K.O.X., as it is known is 
our very own little Sound Factory, borrow- 
ing liberally in musical and decorational 
style from the N.Y. legend. In all fairness 
however, the main space is the fiercest in 
Montréal, and deservedly so. 

Art director/manager Nicholas Jenkins 
was responsible for the best of this city’s 
underground warehouse parties. Although 
primarily a queer domain, the main space 
has recently attracted a wider variety of 
dientelle, including sightseers and ravers. 

Friday nights are outrageously fun, the 
music provided by Marc Anthony, who 
slams a deep house groove hard all night. 
Drinks are affordable and innovative, as is 
the small Chicklet and Confetta Boutique 
set off to the corner. If you’ ve never been to 
a large dance club before, go here. 

Conveniently nestled below and above 
are respective boy girl pickup joints which 
makes one’s options all that more interest- 
ing. 

In addition, thercare L’Esprit, Big Bang, 
the Beat, and Metropolis, but they are va- 
cant and commercial, filled with the'cheap- 
est of people, all of whom are too' drunk 
and too tired. If you like going here, I 
cannot tell you I’m sorry for insulting you, 
because I’m not. 

Look forward to Groove, DNA's latest 
project. Groove will feature some of the 
city’s best musical talent in the form of D.J. 
Tiga as well as the biggest names in out of 
town D.J.’s. Onion/. (Caffeine, Long Is- 
land) is scheduled for the opening night, 
sometime soon. Even if you don’t know 
who Onion/, is, but you like music, people 
and dancing, I can’t stress howimportant it 
is for you to go. 

Until then, remember: Why study when 
you can party? 



Tripping 



by Peter King 



on History 

Time Travel the Official Way 

:he actual site of it’s origins. JJ / 



At five in the afternoon the exodus be- 
gins. As the cars jockey for position on the 
crowded streets, take the time to walk to 
Old Montréal. 

Pass thcboulcvardsofSt. Antoine, Viger 
and St. Urbain, and enter the city of nar- 
row, now near empty streets with their 
heavy ornate stone buildings and sheik, 
now darkened luncheonettes. 

Of all the European cities in Canada 
only Quebec City is older than Montréal; in 
the United States only New York and Bos- 
ton are this city’s senior. 

Old Montréal may not be very big, but 
take the time to get just a littlebit lost; move 
among its alleyways. You find yourself in 
the small courtyard in front of the Old 
Customs Flouse (there is a plaque) on St 
Paul. Go in. 

Fortunately it’s Wednesday between 5 
and 8, the museum’s free admission time, 
so no one asks you to pay. You’re now in 
the gift shop of Pointc-à-Callière, 
Montréal’s Museum of Archeology and 
History. 

OpeiiLÛ iast May as part of Montréal’s 
3 50 th anniversary celebrations, themuseum 
invites you to experience the city’s histor-- 
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at the actual site of it’s origins. 

Above the gift shop, interactive displays 
focus on particular aspects of the city’s 
history, play. 

When you’re done, move to the elevator 
and descend to the museum’s crypt. There, 
the foundations of Montréal’s history sur- 
round you. Touch any TV screen and vari- 
ous “virtual people” animate the scene with 
personal stories of life in Montréal. 

Stand in the old sewer built to carry the 
stream that ran from the Mountain to the 
River at the site where Jeannc-Mance and 
DeMaisonneuve first arrived on the island. 
Inside the crypt windows at street level act 
as a constant reminder of the modern liv- 
ing city outside. 

Upstairs from the crypt is now the 
Eperon building, the museum’s centerpiece. 
Starkly modern, this is the museum’s offi- 
cial front door. 

Designed to introduce visitors to the 
museum, the 16 minute multimedia show 
now serves as a chance to sit down and 
make some overall sense of what you have 
just seen. A variety of different voices tell 
their stories in an effort to highlight the 
city’s multiple histories. 

The show’s real character, according 
Vincent Ranallo — the designer of the 
current "Montréal ville plurielle” exhibit 



upstairs — is derived from its location, “for 
me it’s the site, at the very beginnings of 
Montréal, that is the real magic of theshow”. 

Montréal ville plurielle? 

“I have one neighbour who is Black and 
another who is East Indian, I’d be a terrible 
liar if I said that everything’s perfect.” These 
words, taken from one of Ranallo’s numer- 
ous interviews with Montréaler’s, adorn 
the display as you enter the museum’s cur- 
rent ejehibit. 

A little farther, an empty display case 
bears the plaque quoting historian Marcel 
Trudel, “I’d like to meet a Québecer who 
could proudly say that he or she is 100-per- 
cent pure French blood, such a rare bird 
should be mounted and displayed like an 
important object in a museum”. 

“Once people are shocked they are at- 
tentive to what comes after,” explains 
Ranallo. 

What does follow arc a series of interac- 
tive displays designed to make the user 
aware of the way they lookat others. Focus- 
ing on stereotypes, we are asked to ques- 
tion how we define ‘otherness’ in people. 

So far the major criticism of the exhibit 
has been the French only nature of the 
displays. Pamphlets are available in both 
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English and Spanish though, and a bilin- 
gual guide is also there. 

By far the best area of this exhibit is the 
many different performances, movies, and 
interactive shows that take place in a small 
theatre at the back where various artists 
perform and invite discussion from the 
audience. 

Ranallodefinesimmigrantsverybroadly 
for the purpose of the exhibit, saying “we 
have all felt some kind of uprooting in 
coming to Montréal". At its best, this 
inclusiveness may allow people who other- 
wise wouldn’t challenge their stereotypes 
without feeling patronised. 

At the same time this exhibit dearly 
speaks to people who have grown up in 
Québec. It isabout.but not primarily foror 
by this province’s newest arrivals. 

Exhibit is on untill 16th of January. 

Y ou’ve been here long enough now, the 
museum is a series of experiences, now 
over. If you go in the front door you see the 
exhibits in the order that was intended. By 
taking the back door, more is left to your 
imagination. You decide, either way it’s 
easily the best show in Old Montréal. 

The museum is open Tuesday through 
Sudany, from 10am to 5pm and Wednes- 
day from 5 to 8 and free. 

Monday, October 4, 1993 



X - PRESSE 

What's to read, Montréal? 



my taste, but hey, if there’s a market ... go crazy! 

'Zlnes 

La Librarie Alternatifs a one stop wonder for ‘zines. Not 
only can you find all of the below there but additional ‘zines 
from across North America as well. The L.A’s staff are also 
great. Kiwi was kind enough to give me the scoop on a 
handful of ‘zines 1 never quite caught up with - namely: 
Adventures in Masturbation (lesbian fantasies), QT (ex- 
ploring queer, punk identity), Pomorama (trans-bi-posi- 
tive porn) and Etat de Choque (a franco-punk music 
review). Unfortunately, even he did not know where Torn 
Scrotum had drifted off to. 

Most ‘zine publications are flash — in — the — pans, es- 
pecially those from Montréal (Fresh Fish comes to mind). 
Some are serious, some fanzinesque, but most are just on a 
different plane of reality (a lifestyle choice?). Fun when you 
can find ‘em, keep your eyes open. 

Ramblin’ Rose A gem when available (most recent edi- 
tion circa 1991) - alternative Montréal from an alternative 
perspective. Music, concert and fellow zine reviews. Print- 
ing courtesy of Xerox. 

Let’s Start A Fucking Riot Girls Fun with feminism: 
Camille Paglia sans vocabulary. Out of Sutton, Québec and 
brand new. Doubles as adult comic. 

Youth Lib ‘Zine. By and for youth across Canada — and 
living a surprisingly long life for a ‘zine. Progressive, well- 
meaning compilation of cut-outs and articles aimed at 
empowering the under- 18 crowd. The upcoming edition 
will include articles about street living, youth rights and a 
letter from a convicted child molester. 



In basement apartments and emptied lofts they flourish. In 
cafés they contemplate, in darkness they write, and in ink they 
express. They are the army of writers, publishers and visionar- 
ies who give this city the literary edge too often unseen [or 
unread] by those who yearn to define Montréal’s dynamic 
character ... 

The above is how I had hoped to begin this literary 
and press review of Montréal. Unfortunately, no such 
description is plausible when ar- 
ticulating the character of this 
city’s literary undercurrent (or 
lack thereof). 

Montréal is not the kind of 
town conducive to such an explo- 
sive scene, although it does seem 
to have all the prerequisite com- 
ponents: friction, cosmo- 

politanism and a will to experi- 
ment. Montréal is also a city of 
two languages - a factor which 
immediately halves the possible 
readership of any publication, 
making publications twice as dif- 
ficult to sustain in an economy 
like our own. In addition, Cana- 
dian authorities aren’t exactly 
thrilled about the concept of ‘free 
and open distribution’, hamper- 
ing a lot of up-and-comers from 
getting their words out to the people. 

By the same token, Montréal is not literally dead. We’ve 
got a bit of everything and while we’re not New York or San 
Fran, why would we want to be? End prologue. Page one ... 

Francophone Literature 

Librairie Gallimard (St. Laurent, south of Pine) has the 
most impressive collection of francophone mags this side of 
St. Denis. 

Etc. Montreal Insightful, articulate coverage and analy- 
ses of Montreal’s fine arts communities. Includes reviews 
and handy listings of current shows. 

Vie Des Arts Covers similar artistic territory as Etc. but 
on a national and international scale. 

Nuit Blanche A glossy, self-important review of the 
who?s, how?s and why?s of the Québécois literary scene. 
Book reviews by, articles about and interviews with all the 
au courant auteurs of the province abound. 

Lectures New tabloid that retreads Nuit Blanche terri- 
tory. See above, subtract the gloss. 

Trans A psychological journal for all neurotic Québécois 
... and their patients. 

Brèves Litterairies Short stories. No sight of an up-and- 
coming Flaubert... 

Liberté Possibles Political essays. No shortage of topics. 

Spirale The world from a philosophical point of view. I? 
Why? Well, because... Got a definite thumbs up from the 
clerk at Librarie Gallimard. 

English Literature 

Available at Le Dernier Mot (St. Laurent below Duluth), 
Paragraphe (Mansfield and Sherbrooke). 

Matrix Thisisthemosteloquentandliteratepublication 



I had the pleasure of uncovering while researching this 
article. Moving short fiction, poetry and fascinating, intel- 
ligent commentaries compose this magazine dedicated to 
anglophone writers and readers in Québec. If you can still 
catch the summer edition, you’ll find an exceptional short 
story by McGill student Talya Rubin, in itself worth Ma- 
trix’s $6 cost. 

Errata Less select and more visual than Matrix, Errata 
openly solicits submissions of poems, stories, photographs 
and etchings from aspiring artists 
across Montréal. There are a few real 
finds in here... 

Rave and Techno 

Can be picked up at Bunker's (St. 
Laurent across from Shed Café) on a 
pay-what-you-can basis. 

Trance 5000 The one and only 
magazine in Montréal for rave/techno/ 
tribal/trance/hardcore and acid jazz 
info from across the continent and 
around the corner. Printed semi-regu- 
larly (the current issue is Spring/Sum- 
mer/Fall)Trance5000indudesreviews 
of vinyl, events, and the scene in gen- 
eral. I haveseen the futureand it dances 
at 160 bpm... 

Gender Related 

You can get most of these at 
V Androgyne (St. Laurent below Pine). 

Fugues Gay, glossy and great for anyone who needs an 
intro to all the services and entrepreneurs dependent on an 
all-male clientele. Articles in French. 

Gazelle Like Fugues but not a man in sight. Brand new 
and predominantly French. Less consumer driven than its 
gay counterpart. 

Women’s Agenda Published by the Concordia Wom- 
en’s Centre, this publication is popu'ar amongst local femi- 
nists. Sold out at L‘ Androgyne. 

Info Lcsbo The name says it all. Bilingual. 

R.G. For French fags. Deals more seriously with being 
gay in Montréal and in general than Fugues. Note: The guy 
on the cover should have kept his sunglasses on. 

One Voice & Vis A VIH One English, one French. Both 
sanctioned by the Comité Sida Aide Montréal. Each is a bi- 
monthly newsletter helping people with, or those who 
know people with AIDS. 

Adult Comix 

Available at Le Dernier Mot. 

Dirty Plotte Julie Doucet’sautobiographical adult comic 
is not especially strange or sick just ... animated. Once one 
of Montréal’s only remainingadult cartoonists, word is that 
she too has gone stateside. To Seattle. Better pay, easier 
distribution, bigger market. Wouldn’t you? 

Drawn and Quarterly This compilation of adult car- 
toons from around the continent is just bizarre enough to 
make the border police jumpy. It probably wouldn’t be 
available in Canada if not for the small fact that is printed on 
rue Jeanne Mance. 

Rick Tremble’s Sugar Diet Too many bodily fluids for 



Beyond French and English 

Serai Available at The Word (Milton). “Serai is an inter- 
disciplinary magazine about arts, culture, social move- 
ments and political issues that affect new communities in 
Montreal & Quebec.” Well, almost. Definite Indian incli- 
nation. 

The Eastern Door Bi-weekly paper documenting the 
Kahnawake Mohawk Territory and itsgoings-on. Coverage 
ranges from “Black Bear Mit by Car" (front page) to issues 
on Mohawk solidarity. 

La Voz Available at the Librarie Espagnol ( North-east 
corner ofSt. Laurent). Community-oriented Spanish news- 
paper with reviews and discussion of local events. That’s 
about as far as my negligible Spanish skills took me. 

El Corrco Also available at the Librarie Espagnol. Spanish 
paper devoted to covering Latin American affairs across the 
globe ... but like I said, I took French to fill my language 
requirement. 

Not to mention 

Monde â bicyclette Available at The Word. For all those 
students who ride to school — and who also speak French 
— this paper’s for you. Let Monde be your Bible. 

I don’t have the audacity to pretend I have uncovered 
every literary artifact in Montréal. There are others, I’m 
sure, but if after four days of ploughing through half the 
bookstores in this city (and every one on St. Laurent), I still 
can’t find your mag, rag or ‘zine, you [Publisher X] should 
seriously consider a (new) distribution plan... 




Social Housing in Montréal: a brief overview 
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by Jason Prince 

Montréal has seen a dramatic increase in 
the number of homeless over the past few 
years. Recent estimatesareas high as 30 000, 
greater than the population of the city of 
Westmount. 

Most Montréal residents live in quarters 
which are owned by someone else. Land- 
lords control over 70 per cent of the housing 
units in the city, and it can easily be imag- 
ined that most of these landowners live in 
the rich suburban towns, like Westmount 
and the Town of Mount Royal. 

Who owns, and who pays? 

Monday, October 4, 1993 



Interestingly, the residents of these sub 
urbs don't pay as much in municipal tax as 
their poorer neighbours, taxes which are 
used to maintain the city infrastructure and 
provide services. 

Yet these suburban residents benefit from 
the services which Montréal provides, and 
use the city roads to commute to work every 
day, in the downtown core. 

Montréal has a high percentage of social 
housing units, dispersed throughout thecity. 
Little Burgundy, a small area directly south 
ofdowntown, has nine per cent of the social 
housing units in the city, while fully 40 
per cent of Point St. Charles’ dwellings are 



some form of social housing. 

Yet the demand for affordable housing 
continues to grow. According to a public 
service administrator, there are over 14 000 
people on waiting lists for HLM, or govern- 
ment assisted low rent housing, in St. Henri 
alone. 

What is the government doing 
about it? 

In short, very little. The current federal 
government believes it “has no business” in 
the housing sector. Over the past five years, 
the Conservative government has cut bil- 
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lions of dollars from the federal housing 
programs administered by the Canadian 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC). 

The CMHC, which has developed hun- 
dreds of thousands of social housing units in 
its long lifetime, is now merely the shadow 
of its former self. It continues for the time 
being to respect its legal commitments to 
previous housing projects (in the form of 
rent subsidies, low mortgage rates and the 
like), but it has cut virtually all proactive 
programs. 

Its showpiece “program”, the Partner - 
ui , cont. on dc. 

^ ® Mont-Roya\ 
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Mme Simone 

Night” every Wednesday with cheap alco- 
hol, was recently expanded to include a 24 
hr 50s style diner and hotel. 

However, moreimportantly.comingthis 
October you have two opportunities to help 
a worthy cause and have fun. 

On October 3rd, Ça Marche kicks off 
from Dominion Square (Peel & René- 
Lévesque). The Ça Marche march is organ- 
ized by the Farha Foundation to raise funds 
for AI DS careand to heighten public aware- 
ness. Become a walker and gather pledges. 
Make sure to come and register for the 
march between 7.30am-9.30am. You can 
also make a pledge by calling 422-1 107. 

Look out for Montréal’s event of the 
year on October 1 Oth. The extravagant Black 
& Blue Party, an all-night “mega-dance 
benefit event for AIDS” will be held at the 
Amphithéâtre Bell ( 1 000 de La Gauchetiere 
Street West). 

Tickets are $20 in advance, or $30 at the 
door. The event attracts a gay crowd from 
all over North America and promises to be 
“a night to remember,” featuring K.O.X.’s 
indisputably great DJ, Stephen W allace. The 
organizers, the Bad Boy Club of Montréal, 
seem to have an uncontrollable clothing 
phobia. 

Wear only black or blue, or both. Make 
sure to drop by the LBGM office (Shatner 
432), or phone us at 398-6822 for further 
info or just to chit chat. 

Monday, October 4, 1993 
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I k i l ontréal is actually a great city in 
which to be Queer. We are blessed with a 
wide selection of exciting clubs and bars, 
severalinterestingstorestosatisfyour needs 
- from leather to brain stimulation — a 
host of publications, and a local citizenry 
who, on the whole, could be considered 
‘tolerant’. 

However, don’t be led astray. After all, 
you can’t have your cake and eat it too. 
Homophobiaisrampant.particularlywhen 
it comes to the cops and on the McGill 
campus. 

Earlier this summer, at the very cruisy- 
gay Veejay park, I encountered a number 
of squad cars patrolling around, with sev- 
eral officers searching through the bushes. 
It was a very hot day so one individual ( fully 
coveringall potentially offensive parts with 
swimming wear) went for a brief dip in a 
park fountain only to be pulled out by a 
police officer and given a ticket for some 
unknown reason. A ticket for being gay, 
perhaps? 

This summer the park curfew contin- 
ued, which allowed police officers to give 
fines to anyone found in a park in the early 
hours of the day. Numerous gay and les- 
bian couples received fines or were 
harrassed by the police merely for holding 
hands or hugging in the park after the 
curfew. 

Regardless of the down points, it is pos- 
sible to be openly Queer at McGill and 
much of downtown Montréal; to have fun, 
feel safe, and even to be casually dismissed 
as ‘normal’ by pedestrians. 

Where else to start on a trip through 
Lesbian-Gay-Bisexual (LBG) Montréal 
than that deluxe multi-storey metropolis 
of quccrdom Station C( 1450 Ste-Catherine 
St. East). 

Station C is a club complex which has 
undergone considerable changes over the 
last year. It is composed of a small but 
inviting lesbian bar, G-Spot, on the top 
floor and which allows men in on slower 
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nights. It has a 
small dance 
floor and plays a 
different, varied 
alternative/ 
rock/dance mix. 
Make sure to say 
hello to the 
tough-skinned, 
sweetheart 
bouncer, Gina. 

The soon to 
be expanded, 
queer male 

‘leather’ bar 

Katakombs can 
be found in the basement. It is made up of, 
for the most part, an older crowd. It has 
been rumoured that one of the reasons for 
the expansion is to create a more blatant, 
queer male presence right at the entrance, 
to send K.O.X. “back to its roots.” 

The main attraction at Station C is the 
now mixed dance club K.O.X., found on 
the ground floor, K.O.X. recently under- 
went renovations, which enlarged thedance 
floor and introduced special lighting ef- 
fects. K.O.X. keeps to House and Dance 
music. It used to be far more student- 
friendly, having a (now-defunct) limited 
free entry policy and lower prices. 

It used to be almost exclusively Queer 
(predominantly male) with straight 
women, affectionatelyknownas“fag-hags," 
running around everywhere. It was never 
really very lesbian-friendly due to the large 
fag-hag presence. K.O.X. has begun a mas- 
sive advertising spree over the past few 
months and has even been advertising on 
“Mix 96” as Canada’s hottest dance club... 
Arrghh...the end is nigh! 

Previously straight — male — free K.O.X 
is now much 
more diverse. 

Queers are 
hassled due to 

the ever in- HOWeVer, CIO 1 
straight pres- Hotnophob 

ence; the fag- . , , 

hags are has- p(irtlCUlarl } 

sled because » 

the men they tO tli€ COpS ttl 
wished to 

avoid now CCI 1 

have followed 
them, and 
even the 

straight males are hassled by the gay male 
presence (I have but one thing to say: 
Duuuh, go to L’Esprit). 

K.O.X. still throws numerous parties, 
and these guarantee good times. Recently, 
for example, FuckINYC3 was held at K.OX. 
on Sept. 26, with a flat out $5 charge. 

The FuckINYC parties are the baby of 
K.OXs newest party queen, Mitch Amtrak, 
who was recently recruited from New York 
City (and is rumoured tobe returning there 



However, don't be led astray. 
Homophobia is rampant, 
particularly when it comes 
to the cops and on the McGill 
campus. 



in the near future... easy come, easy go, as it 
were). Mitch Amtrak organized theusually 
gratuitous Easy Night on Thursdays at 
K.O.X., which began with a bang, quite 
literally, audience participation and all. 

Look out for the infamous phantom 
rimmer who rims every bare rear in his 
sight. Unfortunately, I have had enough of 
K.O.X with their apparent selling-out and 
exploitive pricing policies. 1 longingly re- 
member the times when all nights at K.O.X 
were free, and Queer. 

As to be expected, other clubs are re- 
sponding to the disgruntled former K.O.X 
crowd. Sky (1474 Ste. Catherine St. East), 
for example, has become extremely stu- 
dent friendly, offering students beer and 
cover discounts on Friday nights. Although 
Sky is far smaller than K.O.X., and plays a 
moremonotonous,unoriginalpoppydance 
mix, it still provides good atmosphere and 
is almost completely Queer. 

Sky is also far more Lesbian-friendly, 
having set aside Thursday nights for Queer 
women. Sky also generously hands out 
bundles of free passes to University Queer 
Groups, such as our very own LBGM and 
the Concordia Queer Collective.The club 
has also offered the two previously men- 
tioned organizations fund-raising party 
opportunities. 

So we love you Sky — kiss, kiss, we love 
you. 

Also Royal (251 Ste-Catherine East), an 
interesting mixed club that plays a more 
alternative dance selection, has just begun 
“Queenex” every Thursday. Expect appear- 
ances from Montréal’s favourite trash drag 
queen Mado, and a predominantly Queer 
crowd. 

Several straight clubs have started im- 
plementing 
queer — 
friendly 
measures. 

t be led astray. Big Bang 

y (14 0 0 

I is rampant, Montcalm), 

a predomi- 

vhen it comes namiy 

» t i straight club 

[ on the McGill inthevillage, 

is rumoured 

pus. to be intro- 

ducing sev- 
eral Queer 
nights. Even 

DiSalvio’s (a bastion of straightdom) has 
recently been sending DiSalvites to the vil- 
lage to hand out free passes to obvious 
Queers by the truckfull. 

Make sure to check out Lézard (4 1 77 St. 
Denis) every Tuesday for‘Mardis Interdits,’ 
which includes ‘fabulous’ trash drag shows 
with an interesting rave/alternative dance 
mix, and a predominantly Queer crowd. 

La Track (1570-1592 Ste. Catherine St. 
East), an all-malebar which holds“Woolco 
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It's Queer Being 
in Montréal 

By Christopher Carter 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily Business Office, Room B-17, University Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00, two working days prior to publication 
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applicable GST or PST. For more information, please visit our office in person or call 398-6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 

aniafSL' 5Ï5Ï Y0UR AD C ?? E f ULI I Y WHEN IT APPEAÏ *$ IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad will re- 
: free of charge upon request if information is i ncorrect due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not to print any classified ad. 
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Looking for a better place to live? 
Room in a Irg, bright apt. St. Viateur/ 
Hutchison, close to all sen/ices, 7 min. 
from McGill (bus). $290/month. 279- 
8724. 

Furnished room for rent in modest 
Weslmount home. Share kitchen and 
house with one non-smoker and 2 dogs. 
481-5911. 

Room to Rent in condo. Furnished, 
facing Metro. 1 5mins. from McGill $325/ 
month. Negotiable. 288-0016. After 6 
p.m. 769-2858. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck. Local and long distance. Olt- 
Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 24 hours. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148. 



3 - Help Wanted 



FREE TRIPS AND MONEY!! Indi- 
viduals and Student Organizations 
wanted to promote Hottest Spring Break 
Destinations, call the nation's leader, 
Inter-Campus Programs 1-800-327- 
6013. 

Multinational Racord Company 

looking for an aggressive, talented, 
bilingual student for part-time activity 
to service campus radio and record 
retail. Must own car. Possible career. 
Call for interview 636-6095. 



Models Needed. All ages. The Inter- 
national Model Search. Oct. 17 Howard 
Johnson Hotel. Info: 874-7624. 



5 - Typing Services 



Success to all students in ’93. 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, ré- 
sumés, access form, applications. 25 
yrs. experience. $1 .75 double space, 7 
days/week. Rapid service. On campus 
- Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette Vigneault 
or Roxanne 288-9638, 288-0016. 



Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 



So ya got that fraggin' essay, right? 
So now ya got two choices: Spend two 
hours doin' it yerself, or spend $1.50/ 
page an' I do the damn thing . Bob 843- 
4996. 



Word Processing. 489-2665. Karen, 
free pick-up service, Macintosh Word 
5, Excellent quality, English, French, 
mathematics, good rates. 



Tech-Type word processing & tech- 
nical typing services. Term papers, 
résumés, dissertations & theses, etc... 
$2 per page (laser quality). Call Bruce 
at 489-0143. 



Accurate word processing serv- 
ices. Graph & tables as well. 457-9108/ 
989-0748. 



Word-processing of term-papers, re- 
ports, theses etc. Word-Perfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. 8 years experience. Fast, 
professional service. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 



RE$UMÉS by MBA’s. Student rates. 
Better Business Bureau Member. 
3000+ students served. Owner worked 
for Procter & Gamble, Heinz and Gen- 
eral Foods. PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939- 
2200. 



7 - Articles For Sale 



1982 AUDI 5000 Turbo • B.C. 
driven, immaculate condition. Auto- 
matic, all power interior, sun roof. New 
all wheel disc brakes. $4400 O.B.O. 
933-8468. 



Wedding Dress. Ivory-white. All 

silk. Long sleeves. Off-shoulder. Lit- 
tle pearls on sleeves. Short train that 
hooks up. Size 9- 1 0. Excellent condi- 
tion. 332-1731. 



Score wall on the LSAT, GMAT, or 
GRE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979. 
Call 1-800-567-7737. 



1 4 - Notices 



PVp^MJlf you don’t wish to 
walk alone after dark , why 
KSHKMnot call the Walksafe Net- 
» |WjL Jwork? Open 7 nights a 
|i lMi 'J week, Sun. toThurs. 6:30 
pm -12:30 am, Fri. & Sat 
6:30 pm - 2:30 am. Call 398-2498. Let's 
be "sole'' mates! 



1 5 - Volunteers 



Need experience with babies & 



1 6 - Musicians 



String players wanted for a small, 
select chamber orchestra which per- 
forms standard repertoire from a vari- 
ety of eras. Formore info, contact: 487- 
8703. 



1 8 - Miscellaneous 



St-Martha's-ln-the-Basement 

ecumenical worship, Sundays 10:30 at 
3521 University. For Thanksgiving, walk 
up to Mountain weather permitting. Info: 
398-4104. 
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MONITOR COMPANY 

A Strategy Consulting Firm 

CONSULTANT POSITIONS 

Available for Highly Qualified McGill University 
Undergraduates of All Academic Disciplines 



Monitor Company is a rapidly growing strategy consulting firm based in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, with offices in Toronto, Los Angeles, Milan, Amsterdam, Madrid, 
Seoul, Tokyo, New York, and London, England. 

• Our international client base is composed primarily of Fortune 1 00 companies 
and their international equivalents 

• We utilize a team based, collaborative approach in order to help our clients 
formulate and implement business strategy 

• Our environment is high energy and provides an exceptional opportunity for 
continual learning and challenge 

If you would like to know more about career opportunities for dynamic, highly 
motivated McGill students, please attend our information session. 

Information session to be held on Wednesday, October 6, 1993 starting 
at 11:30 a.m. at the Faculty Lounge. 

For more information, please inquire about our Job and Company 
description at the Career & Placement Services. 

Monitor Company 
The Monitor Building, 

152 King Street East., Toronto, Ontario, 

M5A 1J3 

(416) 941-9199, fax (416) 941-9166 
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Vancouver (939 Amsterdam (539 

Idmontonf Calgary ........ (975 Pans ........................ (693 

Regina/Saskatoon (950 Frankfurt (593 



Winnipeg ................... (332 Oslo ......................... (529 



Halifax (295 Union (989 
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2085 Union 
Suite L8 
284-1368 



3480 McTavish 
(Student Union) 
398-0647 




Northwestern College of Chiropractic 

is now accepting applications lor its next three entering classes. 

(April IW, September 199-1, January 1995) 

(iawml m/ni renient s at time of entry inclinle: 

• \pprox. 2-5 years ol college in a a life or health science degree program. 

• \ minimum ti.l’.A. of 2.5. A more competitive ti.l'.A. is favored. 

• \ personal interest in a career as a primary care physician. 

I \ortlnmleni offers: 

• A professional school of 500 students with student faculty ratio of 12:1. 

• A well-rounded education in llasic and Clinical Sciences, Diagnosis, X-ray, 
and Chiropractic. 

• l ull accreditation by North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
and the Council on Chiropractic Education. 

É . Call: 1-800-888-4777 or 
: Write: Director of Admissions 

"i , 2501 West Will Street, Minneapolis, MN 55431 



snip centre, is nothing but a dating serv- 
ice for banks with capital to lend and 
effective fundraisers: the result is 100% 
privately funded “social housing”. Senior 
citizens have benefitted most under this 
program. But because of the critical im- 
portance of fund-raising, old people who 
are well-connected (i.e. who know skilled 
or professional fundraisers) benefit the 
most, while everyone else is left out in the 
cold. 

Where will Principal 
Johnston live when he's old? 

Senior citizens from the ruling class 
will have no problems: they may even be 
able to enlist thelikes of Principal Johnston 
to help them in their fund-raising. But 
what about the alienated and disorgan- 
ised senior citizens who don't have those 
connections? 
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Strictly World Class 

Global Internships and 
Language/Liberal Arts 
Programs 




The provincial government is also writing 
off its housing responsibilities. According to 
John Gardiner, Montreal executive respon- 
sible for housing, the city will soon be on its 
own with its housing crisis. In 1990, the city 
announced it would build over 10 000 social 
housing units by the year 2000. With con- 
tinuing federal and provincial cuts, it is un- 
likely that even a fifth of these units will be 
built. 

Two years ago, the city announced it had 
put aside one million for social housing, but 
had neglected to say how those grants would 
be awarded. This is a positive step, and may 
provide a few hundred units. 

But what about the thousands of others? 

Interesting Developments 

FECHIM, a federation of housing coop- 
eratives on the island of Montreal, has estab- 
lished itsown cooperativedevelopment fund. 
Started about two years ago, the fund 
now has over S 100 000, gleaned from 
members who have contributed from 
their building reserves. 

Montreal’s first student housing 
co-op was developed in this manner, 
with a capital loan from two student 
housingcoops in Ontario. Over time, 
asgovernment-funded co-operatives 
build equity by paying off their mort- 
gages, they could become an increas- 
ingly important agent in the area of 
“social housing”. They will never be 
able to take on the crucial role which 
has and ought to be played by the 
federal and provincial governments. 
But in the lean years, they can cer- 
tainly fill the gap. 



For program dttaih complrte the coupon below and mail it to: 
Boston University International Programs 
232 Bay Stale Road. Box Q. Boston. MA 02215 • 617/353-9888 

An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution 



FRANCE 



AUSTRALIA 



RUSSIA 



ENGLAND 



Please rank as 1 ,2 , and 3 the programs in which you are most interested. 
You will receive information on all of our international programs 



Internship Programs 

□ London. England □ Paris. France 

O Madrid. Spain O Sydney, Australia 

□ Moscow, Russia □ Washington, D.C. 

/ am inltreiUd in other programslcountries : , 



Language and Liberal Arts Programs 



□ Belize 

O Grenoble, France 

□ Haifa, Israel 

□ Madrid. Spain 



□ Niamey, Niger 

□ Oxford, England 

□ Padova, Italy 

□ Quito, Ecuador 



I would like to receive infonnation about your scmcstcr/summer programs (circle one). 
Name. 



Street. 
State _ 



City. 



Zip 



Phone S L 



College or University 

Current Status: DFr QSo 



□ Jr □ Sr 



If you prefer, call 617/353-9888. » 





What is a Disposable Contact Lens ? 

Why are they better and Healthier for the Eye ? 

• Replaced regularly at 2 to 4 week intervals 

• Convenience — a single lens solution does it all 

• Sparc lenses are always on hand 

• Less cosily than conventional contact lenses 

_ • Service policies (insurance) no longer needed 



SEE IF THEY ARE RIQHT FOR YOU 




FRFF TR,AL PA,R < ALL BRANDS) for most eye problems 

1 including astigmatism 



Since there are several different types of 
disposable lenses, you will receive a free 
pair following an examination to 
determine which type is best suited for 
you. Limit one pair per patient. 
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DRS MEUNIER ROSENTHAL ASSELIN OPTOMETRISTS 1, PLACE VILLE MARIE 866-9736 






